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A DAY DREAM. 
ToL . 

] watcuep the Sun descending, 
Till it vanished from my sight, 
Its hues of crimson blending 
With the sombre tints of night. 
The twilight softly shaded 
All objects far and near, 
Till one by one they faded 
And then would disappear. 
The page that I was reading, 
Grew indistinct and pale, 
And thoughts eseaped, unheeding 
The eye that traced the tale. 
And far away they travelled 
To a vision bright and fair, 
And God the spell unravelled ; 
I seemed transported there— 
It was an antique dwelling, 
Embowered among the trees ; 
Its broad piazzas telling 
Of luxury and ease. 
Upon the lawn are standing 
Old oaks of family pride, 
And flowerets just expanding, 
Are springing by their side. 
An opening hedge discloses 
The gardens trimmed with care, 
And the breath of early roses 
Perfumes the evening air. 


A soft repose and holy 

Rests on the quiet night ; 

The clouds unfold them slowly, 

And the moon pours forth its light. 

And each remembered feature, 

Revealed beneath its rays, 

Like an old familiar picture, 

Tells me of other days. 

The days when we were youthful, 

And the world seemed bright and fair, 

As our whispered vows were truthfal, 

While we sat together there. 

That night of our first meeting, 

Neath the rich and clustering vine, 

With love our hearts were beating, 

And thy hand was clasped in mine. 
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That weighed this world with care, 
But watched the fire-flies glitter 
As they sparkled in the air. 


And the hours sped unnumbered, 

Till we hoped Old Time would stay 
In the flower beds where he slumbered, 
Which were scattered in his way. 


O, ’twas a dream of pleasure, 

A bright vision of the bliss 
Which seemed to fill the measure 
Of my earthly happiness. 


The bliss which gives possession 
Of a treasure rich and rare, 

The love beyond expression, 
And the fairest flower there. 


And when I see before me 

The goal that must be won, 
With thy true love to guide me, 
And thy smile to urge me on, 


I'll brave those paths uncertain 
Where Fortune lifts its throne, 
And let no fate dishearten 

Till I claim thee as my own. 


In dark and stormy weather, 

In sunshine and in calm, 

We'll climb life’s steep together, 
Without the fear of harm. 


Without that weak ambition, 

A strife for worldly show, 

We'll wait the great transition 

That every life must know. 
June, 1849. 


N. 





A MONTH AMONG THECATAMOUNTS. 
(Continued from the last number.) 


Scarcexy had he arrived at this conclusion, 
when one of his intended executioners ap- 
proached, and briefly harangued him. The 
gestures with which this speech were accompa- 
nied were significant, and to the point. So 
were Sam’s. He drew a pistol and shot him 
through the heart. The surprise, the conster- 
nation, the tumultuous commotion which now 
ensued, were utterly indescribable. The noise 
and flash of the pistol, and the instantaneous 
death of the Indian, were utterly appalling to 
the survivors. The prisoner in the meantime 
prudently abstained from further hostilities, but 
took advantage of the confusion to reload his 
discharged weapon. But the terror of the In- 
dians proved only temporary, and soon gave 
way before the ebullitions of their master pas- 
sion, Revenge. A short consultation was 
held, at a prudent distance from the captive, at 
which a second attempt upon his life seemed 
to be agreed upon. This, however, was more 


cautiously conducted. The mysterious wea- | weapons. 


pons were to be shunned, and 





amiable intent, they approached to within 
about a dozen yards of the latter, when a se- 
cond and third report were heard, and the tow- 
ering forms of the savages fel llike forest trees 
to the ground. A death-like silence ensued. 
Fear, permanent and paralysing, fell upon the 
survivors. The sailor’s victory was complete. 
Awed and humbled, his captors only thought 
how they should propitiate his favor. They 
gathered their weapons together and sent them, 
in token of submission, to their conqueror. 
They did more. They signified to him that 
he might take the scalps from their slaughtered 
brethren. Beneath this there was no further 
depth of abjectness and humiliation. They 
were willing to witness that last dreaded dis- 
honor of their kindred, in comparison with 
which the red man holds death itself as an in- 
considerable evil. 

Indians are not usually incredulous, but it 
was difficult for Samuel to convince them that 
he did not desire the usual trophies of victory. 
His magnanimity was as incomprehensible as 
his courage. They now concluded that he 
must be a beneficent as well as powerful being. 
A great talk was immediately held, at which 
it was resolved to court the alliance of the 
stranger. His death, even if they could ac- 
complish it, would bring them no real benefit, 
while his aid on the war-path would be incal- 
culable. With such an ally, even the grizzly 
bear could scarcely be long considered a formi- 
dable antagonist. As to the Wallygoshers, 
their ancient foes, they would henceforth be to 
them what the sand is to the whirlwind. Sam 
did not reject their overtures. It was neces- 
/sary for him to provide himself with a home 
| until some means offered of returning to the ci- 
| vilized world. He was naturally, as has been 
| said, of an adventurous disposition, and a 
chance might offer to mend his shattered for- 
tunes. He was adopted by acclamation into 
\the tribe. He soon learned the language of 
the Catamounts, as his new friends were not 
‘inappropriately called, and also taught them to 
converse imperfectly in his own. When he 
had become sufficiently sure of their friendship, 
he taught them also the use of fire-arms. The 
muskets which, it will be remembered, he had 
left in the skiff on the morning of his capture 
he found undisturbed, together with a consi- 
derable supply of ammunition. He selected five 
of the most dexterous and intelligent of the 
young braves, and organized them into a band 
‘of sharp-shooters, of which himself was the 
leader. The pistols he reserved exclusively to 
himself, and always kept about his person. 

Diligent and frequent practice soon perfected 
‘his delighted pupils in the use of their new 
A hunting expedition was soon un- 











this, in their | dertaken, which resulted in procuring a most 


simplicity, they supposed could be done by | bountiful supply of game, with but little effort. 


avoiding actual contact with theenemy. They ‘The savages were in ecstasies. 


They bade 


could form no other idea of the pistols than as | fair to be the wealthiest and most powerful 


sheaths for concealed knives, the flash and re- | 


port being considered as accessories, only in- 
tended to terrify. They would now despatch 
him with their tomahawks, which could be 
done, with true Indian cowardice, from a safe 
distance. Two of the most adroit practition- 
ers of this manly sport were accordingly de- 
tailed to chop open the cranium of the sailor 
for the amusement of the rest. With this 


tribe of the north. They sent messengers to 
the other villages of the tribe informing them 
of the wonderful tidings, and inviting them 
to a great feast of game. The barbacue was 
held, and the rejoicings were tumultuous. If 
speeches were not made and toasts drunk, on 
the approved plan in civilized life, something 
approaching very near to these ceremonies 
took place. Nor were they without a species 
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of fermented drink to enhance the excitement. 
The Christian world are by no means entitled 
to the exclusive honor of inventing stimulating 
beverages. 

“Let the Wallygoshers come now,” said 
an old brave, rising with difficulty, and bran- 
dishing the thigh bone of a bear, which he had 
just denuded of its flesh—* let ’em come, I 
say.” 

This speech, bearing sufficient resemblance 
to the words of the great Virginia orator to 
show that heroism is the same all over the 
world, was received with a general “ [uh !” 
equivalent to the “ hip, hip, hurrah” of a more 
civilized board. 

The enemy so heroically defied was a much 
larger, and consequently more powerful tribe 
than the Catamounts. Individually they were 
less brave and ferocious than the latter. Liv- 
ing more remote from the sea-board, they had 
been in the habit of making an anr ual descent 
upon their feebler neighbors in the summer, and 
carrying off large stores of dried salmon which 
had been laid up for the winter’s use. The 
Catamounts, indeed, bore the same relation te 
the Wallygoshers, that the fish-hawk does to 
the eagle. ‘They were allowed to retain just 
enough of what they procured to sustain life, 
while the residue was appropriated by their 
masters. The latter did not seek to extermi- 
nate, nor, indeed, unnecessarily to diminish 
the numbers of their piscatory neighbors. 
They preferred to make them serviceable. It 
was the prospect of release from this onerous 
vassalage that chiefly excited the joy of the re- 
vellers. It is unnecessary to say that Sam 
was the great hero of the day. In the fulness 
of their gratitude, his new allies assured him 
that they would not eat him while there was a 
deer left in the forest or a fish in the sea. But 
scarcely had the day of feasting passed off, 
when Sam, although but little gifted with pre- 
science, began to foresee trouble. The target 
shooting and hunting had made heavy draughts 
upon his limited supply of powder. With the 
failure of that commodity there would inevita- 
bly be an end to his greatness. In vain would 
he blow his own trumpet, if he could not fire his 
own gun. Besides this, he could not fail to 
reflect that when no longer useful or formida- 
ble, he might be no longer safe. The season 
of the expected invasion was rot far distant, 
and the Indians evidently relied almost exclu- 
sively upon himself and his little band of mus- 
keteers for defence. Much might doubtless 
be trusted to the terror to be inspired by the first 
onset. But even if successful in once repel- 
ling the foe, the exhaustion of their ammuni- 
tion must leave them thenceforth utterly de- 
fenceless. That increased exactions, if not 
some more signal vengeance, would follow, 
could not be doubted. Sam began to feel the 
cares of state weigh heavily upon him. But 
there are some minds so constituted as to re- 
quire emergencies for their development. The 
inert power is there, stowed snugly away, 
where it might not be discovered tor a life- 
time, did not necessity give it momentum. It 
was so with Sam. Important interests were 
at stake. To eat or be eaten was the question. 
To live like a prince, or die like a pig. To 
be caressed and courted, or to be cut down and 
then cut up. - These were momentous issues, 
and they all depeuded upon obtaining a few 
pounds of gunpowder. Sam’s store scarcely 
amounted to a dozen ounces. His magazine 
was suspended from his neck. 

But our hero was not altogether in despair. 
He was born, fortunately, to a full share of 
Yankee inquisitiveness, and had not suffered 
the talent to perish for want of cultivation. 


Een 








and raised to rather an unusual height too— 
there had been, what, in the dialect of the 
country, was called a “ peowder mill,” or in 
other words, 2 manufactory of that mischiev- 
ous compound, the invention of which is 
ascribed to fallen angels. Despite the prohi- 
bitions of cautious parents, who anticipated, at 
some day, receiving their son, in instalments, 
from every point of the compass, the youthful 
hero had made frequent visits to this establish- 
ment. His eyes were open, and so was his 
mouth. He saw a great deal, and asked more 
questions than could have been answered in a 
twelvemonth, if the labors of the mill had 
been suspended for that especial purpose. ‘To 
say that he learned what constituted the com- 
ponent parts of the article in question, and 
their several proportions, would be saying but 
little. He learned much of the process of 
manufacture, and not unfrequently lent a help- 
ing hand in some of the simpler labors. If he 
knew nothing of nitre or carbon he knew very 
well what saltpetre and charcoal were, and 
how and where they were procurable in almost 
every climate. Of sulphur, the remaining in- 
gredient, he unfortunately knew less. ‘True, 
its name and odor were associated with some 
of the saddest reminiscences of his younger 
days. But of its real nature he was ignorant. 
He could not have told whether it belonged to 
the animal, vegetable, or mineral kingdom. 
Indeed, for that matter, he knew nothing about 
kingdoms of any kind, and like a good repub- 
lican, did not desire to. He began to regret 
what he considered his natural backwardness 
in asking questions. How easily might his 
inquiries have extended to this subdivision of 
the subject. Possibly they had, but in vain 
did he task his memory for information. It 
only told him that this commodity so much 
courted was wont to be sold by the druggists. 
But, alas, there were no druggists in seventy 
north latitude. The Catamounts knew nothing 
of chemistry. 

Alter pondering on the subject for a long 
time, his countenance lighted up with sudden 
thought. He took out one ot his pistols, 
withdrew the charge, and filled the pan with 
powder. He then proceeded to the lodge of a 
centenarian chieftain, named Wansah, whose 
infirmities debarred him from all participation 
in the ordinary councils and business of the 
tribe, but whose reputation for wisdom was 
very great. With this veteran he had already 
held trequent conversations, and was on terms 
of considerable intimacy. Sam was not usu- 
ally wanting in respect for grey hairs, but he 
was now too intent upon his object to stand 
upon ceremony. No sooner, therefore, had he 
entered the presence of the sage, than he flash- 
ed the pan of his pistol under the nasal organ 
of that dignitary, and, without stopping to no- 
tice the effect, inquired, 

“ Does Wansah smell that ?” 

“Huh! Smell ’um too much!” was the 
reply. 

Startled by the angry tone of the Indian, 
Sam looked up and saw that the old man was 
half stifled with the unexpected salutation. 
After soothing him in the best way he could, 
the sailor proceeded to inquire of the chief if 
the odor was at all familiar to him. 

“Dust from the fire-mountain,” was the 
sententious reply of the other. To the now 
rapid and eager questions of his visitor, the old 
man replied, in substance, that far to the north 
there was a burning hill which at long inter- 
vals emitted smoke and flame. When young, 
he had once achieved the perilous exploit of 
climbing to the top, and descending far into its 


—_ SL 
In the neighborhood where he was raised—| 





[Aug. 4, 
fearful depths. His tribe was tfitn mere pow. 
erful and valorous than now, and this an “el 
of the prescribed ordeals preparatory to eis. 
sion to tie rank of a brave. Its interior at the 
depth ot about fifty feet, was lined with a on 
low dust, a portion of which it was Customary 
to bring away In token that the feat had bee; 
performed. . 

Sam did not cry out “ Eureka,” but his do. 
monstrations of delight were scarcely inferior 
to those of the philosopher of Syracuse. He 
shouted, sang, and danced. He turned hal; a 
dozen somersets, and terminated his strapve 
proceedings by slapping his thighs and crow. 
ing like a cock. ‘The chief, accustomed to the 
gravity of the council board, looked on wit) 
surprise at these extraordinary proceedings 
and fully believed that his guest had gone mad. 
Nor was this belief impaired when Sam jp. 
formed him that he should set out on the mor. 
row, with his five companions in arms, for the 
burning hill. The chief did not reply, but 
like Lord Burleigh, shook his head with great 
significance. The gesture said that he re. 
spected his guest as a great warrior, and that 
he was welcome to go himself to the top of the 
volcano, and to the otons of the interior, if he 
chose, but that the Catamount braves would 
stay at home. It was not a little galling to 
Sam, who had begun to count largely upon his 
personal importance, to be obliged to explain 
his designs to his superannuated companion. 
When, however, the circumstances were {ully 
understood, he met with no opposition to his 
project. The old men in council gave it their 
approbation ; the young men were anxious to 
prove that the valor of the ancient Catamounts 
flourished unimpaired in the breasts of their 
sons. At the dawn of the succeeding day, 
the little company of infantry, duly equipped, 
started on ther perilous adventure. 

On the afternoon of the second day they 
arrived in safety at the base of the volcano, 
where boundless tracts of hardened lava gave 
proof of the desolating nature of its eruptions. 
Although they had already attained a great ele- 
vation above the level of the bay, the mountain 
still lowered before them to an immense height. 
‘They resolved to postpone the ascent until tle 
succeeding day, which happened to be the 
period of the summer solstice. They had no 
doubt that the whole day would be occupied in 
the ascent. And such unquestionably would 
have been the case, but for a circumstance 
certainly a little singular, and to the travellers 
quite inexplicable. The sun did nol »'. 
‘That luminary, on the contrary, although ¢\\- 
ing promise for a while of going down in goo! 
faith, continued to sail around the edge ot the 
horizon, as if suspicious that something Ws 
going on which required unusual attentiv. 
This part of our traveller’s story, it is propt 
to say, was related by him with becoming ¢\\- 
dence. He did not expect to gain credence 1 
regard to it, and thought on the whole le 
could not reasonably require it. He nevertue- 
less stoutly maintained its truth, and since stp- 
poses that probably it was one of the signs 0! 
the times which certain sectaries have been © 
ingenious in discovering. He had before bees 
strangely puzzled by the shortness of the niga!’ 
but he was not prepared to see one altogetet 
omitted. However marvellous the phenome 
non may well have appeared to the sailor 4! 
his companions, it will probably not startle the 
reader from his propriety, nor be found very 
difficult of belief. A traveller within the 
arctic circle, at midsummer, would be in little 
danger of being benighied, particularly a * 
elevation of six or eight thousand feet from tie 
sea. The circumstance, however, neal 
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fatal to our hero’s hopes. Superstition, 
ever inent in the savage breast, naturally 
counected the event with the hazardous errand 
on which they were bound. It was a direct 
ble omen. ‘To descend into re 
ing guif after so plain a warning wou 
pra height of trndihood. The eye of 
the Great Spirit, they said, pointing to the sun, 
was fixed watchfully upon them. It was for 
this purpose only that it had deviated from its 
usual course. Sam hastened to reply, and 
with one of those happy thoughts that so 
frequently occur when most needed, turned the 
prodigy to account by telling them that the 
Manitou had withheld the sun from setting on 
purpose to assist them with its light. This 
view of the case looked equally plausible with 
the other, and had the advantage of gratifying 
the vanity of the savages. They made no 
further demur, but after a few hours of rest, 
four of the party, including our hero, de- 
scended into the crater. 
(To be Continued.) 














LEUONATUS. 


A LEAF FROM “ CYMBELINE.” 
I, 


Tue orphan Lronatvs, 
The page of Imogen— 
His father died when he was small : 
A general in the wars with Rome, 
Wounded to death, he tottered home, 
And hung his sword upon the wall ; 
He had borne it through the fight, 
Summer, winter, day, and night— 
He died at last with it in sight. 
And they laid it on his pall, 
A legacy unto his son ; 
Other fortune he had none— 
What need of more, what could he claim 
As precious as a soldier’s fame ? 


ll. 
The fair boy Leonarus, 
The page of Imocen— 
He was now a dainty youth, 
His brow was smooth, and fair, and high, 
And in the blueness of his eye 
Glow’d sincerity and truth. 
He was soft and low of speech ; 
His cheeks were rounded—and on each 
Was down, like that upon a peach : 
And his golden hair, in sooth 
A shower of tresses rich and bright, 
Shone down upon his shoulders white, 
Like the sunny locks of Spring 
Falling o’er its snowy wing. 


I, 
The sweet boy Leonatvus, 
The page of Imocen— 
It was his duty evermore 
To tend on Ladye Imocen. 
By peep of day he might be seen, 
Light-fingered, tapping at her door, 
Rousing the sleepy waiting-maid : 
When she had risen, and arrayed 
The princess, and their prayers were said 
(On pearled rosaries counted o'er), 
They called him, pacing to and fro : 
And cap in hand, and bowing low, 
He entered, and began to feed 
The singing-birds with fruit and seed. 


Iv. 
The brave boy Leonatus, 
_ The page of Imocen— 
He tripped along the kingly hall, 
rom room to ruom, with messages ; 

He stopped the butler, clutched his keys, 
And dragged him with his hand so small 

Into the dusty vaults, where wine 

In binns lay beaded and divine ; 

He picked a flask of vintage fine, 





Came out, and clomb the garden wall, 
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And plucked from out the sunny spots | 
Peaches and luscious apricots. 
And filled his golden salver there, 
And hurried to his ladye fair. 


v. 


The gallant Leonatvs, 
The page of Imogen— 
He had a steed from Arab ground, 
And when the lords and ladies gay 
Went hawking on a festal day, 
And hunting in the country round, 
And Imogen did join the band, 
He rode him like a hunter grand, 
A hooded hawk upon his hand, 
And by his side a slender hound : 
When they saw the deer go by, 
He slipped the leash and let him fly, 
And spurred his steed, and slacked the rein, 
And scoured beside her o’er the plain. 


VI. 
The strange boy Lronatvs, 
The page of Imogen— 
Sometimes he used to stand for hours 
Within her room, behind her chair ; 
The soft wind blew his golden hair 
Across his eyes, and bees from flowers 
Flew at him, but he did not stir ; 
He fixed his earnest eyes on her, 
A pure and reverent worshipper, 
A dreamer building airy towers. 
But when she spoke, he gave a start 
That sent the warm blood from his heart 
Into his cheeks,—and, blushing sweet, 
He listened, kneeling at her feet. 


vil. 
The sad boy Lecnatvs, 
The page of Imogen— 
He lost all relish and delight 
For all things that did please before ; 
By day, he wished the day was o’er— 
And night, he wished the same of night. 
He could not mingle in the crowd, 
He loved to be alone, and shroud 
His tender thoughts, and sigh aloud, 
And cherish in his heart its blight. 
At last his health began to fail, 
His fresh and glowing cheeks to pale ; 
His eyes grew lustreless and dead, 
Like violets ere their dews are shed. 


vil. 
The timid Leonatvs, 
The page of Imocen— 
“ What ails the boy ?” said Imogen. 
He stammered, sighed, and 
“ Naught.” 
She shook her head, and then she thought 
What all his malady could mean ; 
It might be love: her maid was fair, 
And Leon’ had a loving air. 
She watched them with a jealous care, 
And played the spy, but naught was seen ; 
And then she was aware at first 
That she unwittingly had nursed 
Passion, till it had grown a part— 
A heart within her very heart! 


answered 


Ix. 
The dear boy Lronatvs, 
The page of Imogen— 
She loved, but owned it not as yet ; 
When he was absent, she was lone, 
She felt a void before unknown, 
And Leon’ filled it when they met. 
She called him twenty times a day, 
She knew not why, she could not say ; 
She fretted when he went away, 
And lived in sorrow and regret ; 
Sometimes she frowned with stately mien, 
And chid him like a little queen— 
And then she soothed him, meek and mild, 
As pettish as a wayward child. 


x. 
The neat scribe Leonatus, } 


She wondered that he did not speak 
And tell his love, if love indeed 
It was that made his spirit bleed ; 

And she bethought her of a freak 
To test the lad: she bade him write 
A letter that a maiden might— 

A billet to her heart's delight. 

He took the pen with fingers weak, 
Unknowing what he did, and wrote, 
And folded up and sealed the note. 
She wrote the superseription sage— 
“ For Leonatus, ladye’s page !” 

xI. 
The happy Leonatvs, 
The page of Imoc¢en— 

The die was cast, and all was o’er ; 
She loved him so, she could not stir 
But she took Leon’ after her, 

And they were lovers evermore. 

He used to sit beside her feet, 
And read the classic poets sweet ; 
And touch her lute, and then repeat 

Brave legends of the days of yore. 
One day he tried to spin: in vain— 
He tangled up the silken skein ; 
His thoughts were busy in his head, 
Spinning away a golden thread. 


xIl. 


The daring Lreonatvus, 
The page of Imogen— 
They wedded secretly one day, 
And grew secure and light of wing ;"j 
And tidings came unto the king, 
Who frowned the messenger away, 
His child, the glory of his age, 
In love, and married to a page !— 
“ S'death !” he shouted in a rage, | 
And plucked his beard so thin and grey. 
He would have burned him at the stake, 
But for his honored father’s sakei 
(Jesu, merey for the dead !)— 
And so he banished him instead, 
And he went out with curse and ban 
From Brittany, a ruined man— 
The wretched Lronatvs, 
The lord of Imocen ! 
R. H. Sroppanp. 








®Mriginal Cranslations. 


APHORISMS FROM JEAN PAUL, 
1. 
Virtue herself can give no consolation when 
thou hast lost a friend, and the manly heart 
which friendship has pierced, will not cease to 
bleed of its deadly wound, which all the balm 
of love even cannot heal. 


II. 

Not until he is at the verge of the grave, 
where he is about to enter into the realm of 
unknown beings, does man fully feel how 
much he loves such as are already known to 
him, who suffer like himself, who die as he 
does. 

m1. 


The heart only can see a heart; thus the 
great man only can see great men; as moun- 
tains can only be seen on mountains. 


IV. 


I know the Germans; like metaphysicians, 
they wish to know everything from the bot- 
tom, very accurately, in la octavo, with no 
excess of conciseness and with a few citations. 
They rig out an epigram with a preface, and 
a love-madrigal with a table of contents. 
They determine the course of the zephyr by 
a sea-compass, and the heart of a girl by conic 
sections. Like merchants they mark every- 
thing with capitals, and prove everything like 
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living memorandum-books, their legs are 
secret metewands and pedometers, They 
cut asunder the veil of the nine muses, and 
measure the hearts of these girls with com- 
passes, and their heads with a gauge. 


Vv. 


O, the mountains, the woods behind which 
lives a soul we love; the walls that inclose it 
look at man with an enchanting tenderness, 
and hang before him like beautiful veils of 
the future and of the past. 

VI. 

Take a bit of ice, a bit of heart, a bit of wit, 
a bit of paper, a little time, a little incense, 
mix it and put it into two persons of rank, 
and you will get a very good specimen of 
French love, a la Fontenelle. 

vil. 

When man has nothing more to love, then 
he embraces the sepulehral monument of his 
love, and grief becomes the object of his 
affections. 

The hands of friendship are stretched out 
towards each other, and seize each other, and 
even in another life they will still cling to- 
gether without seeing corruption. 


Vu, 


Taciturnity is best learned among men who 
have none, and loquacity among the taci- 
turn. 

IX. 


Never begin to write on a subject before 
you have read yourself full of it; and vice 
versa, never begin to read until you have 
thought yourself hungry. 


xX. 


There are men who regard heaven but as 
the organ keys of earth—the soul as the 
waiting officer of the body; they wage wars, 
not for the sake of the wreaths of the oak, 
but to win its acorns and its soil as a booty ; 
they prefer the prosperous to the meritorious 
—the success to the Fas mend they respect 
poetry, philosophy, and religion, but only as 
means to an end; they respect riches, the 
statistical prosperity and health of their 
country, but as ends; they honor pure mathe- 
maties, but only in its impure (mixed) appli- 
cations to factories and armies; the sublime 
science of astronomy is only important in so 
far as it can convert guns into pedometers 
and guide-posts for pepper-fleets; and the 
sublimest magister legens is to them but an 
inviting ale-house-sign for poor universities ! 


XI. 


Why does every beautiful spring evening, 
each melting song, each overflowing joy, ask 
of us, Where is the beloved soul to which 
thou mayest communicate and impart thy de- 
light?) Why gives music to the storm-agitated 
heart but greater waves instead of repose, as 
the ringing of bells draws down the thunder- 
storin instead of removing it. And why is it 
that on a fine, clear, quiet day, when thou canst 
overlook the entire painting of a landscape, the 
oceans of flowers undulating upon it, the down- 
cast shadows of clouds flitting from hill to hill, 
and the mountains, arranging themselves like 
shores and walls around our flower-circle,why 
is it that then a voice incessantly calls within 
thee—* Ah, behind those swelling mountains, 
behind yon clouds reposing upon them, there 
dwells a happier and fairer land: there dwells 
the soul thou seekest, there the heaven lies 
nearer to the earth!” But behind those moun- 
tains,and behind those masses of clouds, an un- 


known and mistaken heart is likewise sighing, | 
looking over towards thine horizon, and thinks, | 
“ Ah, at yonder distance I might, perhaps, be | 
happier.” 
xi. 

The Britons, Gauls, and Italians, are men— 
the Germans are cilizens. The latter eara 
their life, the former enjoy it. The Dutch are 
a cheaper edition of the Germans, printed on 
ordinary paper and without plates! ! 


XL 


Oh rest, rest, thou evening of the soul, thou 
quiet Hesperus of the weary heart, that ever 
remaineth by the side of the urn of virtue! If 
our inmost heart is already dissolved in tears 
at the very mention of thy name. oh, is this not 
a sign that we seek thee but do not possess 
thee ? 
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STATE EDUCATION. 


Sixty-Second Annual Report of the Regents of 
the Universily of the State of New York. 
Made to the Legislature March 1, 1849. 
Albany: Weed, Parsons & Co., Public 
Printers. 1849. Pp. 392. 


No one of the Documents yearly presented to 
the Legislature, is read with more interest 
than the Annual Report of the Regents, and 
the citizens of New York may justly be proud 
of the interest which is taken in the cause of 
education. 

It has been often remarked, that there is 
danger of too great interference when legisla- 
tures try to regulate and control public instruc- 
tion. We believe that this apprehension is 
not groundless; but at the same time it can 
be said with truth that there is nothing to fear 
from this source in our State. ‘The care dis- 
played among us is only fostering, and it is as 
free from dictation as can well be imagined. 
The Regents interfere no further than to see 
that the recipients of the State’s bounty are 
worthy objects. 

The document before us contains reports 
from ten colleges, of which seven are literary, 
and three medical; two also of the literary in- 
stitutions have medical departments. 

The following table will show the compara- 
tive condition of these institutions during the 
last four years :— 


Literary Medical Total 
Colleges. Colleges. Students. 


Students reported in 1846, 688 919 1,607 
bes as “ 1247, sol 862 1,663 
. - * 1848, 957 769 1,726 
“ 9 “ 1849, 980 844 1,824 


It is also proper to remark, that of the 980 
students, who during the past year were 
members of the literary colleges, 224, or about 
one-fourth, received gratuitous instruction. 

In the State there are also 188 incorporated 
academies, subject to the visitation of the Re- 
gents ; reports, however, have been received 
this year but from 156, and the most of those 
failing to report are believed to be extinct. 
In these academies there were, during the 
year 1848, 27,077 students, and of these 15,043 
had pursued, for four months of said year, 
classical studies, or the higher branches of an 
English education. 

The thriving condition of these academies is 
further shown from the fact, that the total 
value of lot, buildings, library, and appara- 
tus, in these 156 seminaries, amounts to 
$1,222,219. 


The Table on next page will afford matter 
for thought and congratulation to the medita- 





tive philanthropist. 
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The Regents close their report with the 
following just tribute to two most estimable 
men :— 

“ Two of the most distinguished teachers in the 
academies of this State have, within the las year, 
resigned their posts and retired from fu;thor 
active participation in the arduous and hy morable 
profession with which they were so loug cop- 
nected. 

“ T. Romeyn Beck was appointed the principal 
of the Albany Academy in the year 1817, and 
during the long period of thirty-one years, since 
elapsed, he so filled that post as to acquire dis- 
tinguished reputation, not only for himself and for 
the institution over which he presided, but by his 
labors in the cause of education and science, has 
added to the reputation of his native State, both 
at home and abroad. 

“ Chester Dewey for a long time held a promi- 
nent professorship in Williams College, and ac. 
quired high character as a scholar and a naturalist 
About twelve years since he was invited to take 
charge of the Rochester Collegiate institute, and 
remained its principal until his recent resignation, 
Under his able and devoted care, that seminary 
has grown from youth to a matured and elevated 
standing, and now enjeys a reputation inferior to 
none in the western part of our State. 

“While the Regents regret that two such able 
instructors have retired from their profession, they 
consider it due to their ability and characters, and 
the prominent position they have occupied, to 
make this brief allusion to their worth and cer- 
vices.” 


We cannot, however, let the present oppor- 
tunity pass without a further notice of the 
former of these gentlemen, who is one of New 
York’s most distinguished sons. 

Theodric Romeyn Beck was born at Sche- 
nectady, August 11, 1791. His grandfather 
was the Rev. Theodric Romeyn, D.D., one of 
the Professors of Theology in the Reformed 
Dutch Church, and one of its most distin- 
guished ornaments. Dr. Beck’s academic edu- 
cation was pursued in the grammar school of 
his native place, and in 1807 he was graduated 
at Union College, an institution which owes 
its existence to the agency and active exer- 
tions of his grandfather. He attended the 
lectures of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons in New York, and obtained the degree 
of M.D. in 1811, immediately after which 
he began the practice of his profession at 
Albany. 

In 1815 he was appointed Professor ot 
Medicine and Lecturer on Medical Jurispru- 
dence in the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of the Western District of the State oi 
New York, which office he resigned in 1510. 
In 1817, he accepted the situation of Principal 
of the Albany Academy, abandoning the prac- 
tice of Medicine, and after 31 years of devotion 
to the cause of education, he resigned this 
office, to the great regret of all who wisi 
well to the rising generation. 

In 1841 he was elected Secretary of the 
Regents, in the place of the Hon. Gideon 
Hawley, who had been chosen a regent; a0 
in this office Dr. Beck has displayed a dili- 
gence and ardor in promoting the best interests 
of the State, which are deserving of all praise. 
In 1842 he was also appointed Professor 0 
Materia Medica in the Albany Medical Col 
lege, which office he still holds. > 

Dr. Beck first appeared before the pubiic - 
an author in the year 1811, when his medica 
thesis on Insanity was published. Since - 
he has published three annual Addresses deli- 
vered before the Medical Society, the subjects 
of which were Medical Evidence,Vaccinatio', 
and Medical Education. In 1835 he also pu 











lished his Eulogium on the Life and Services 
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i Dewitt, Surveyor General of the 
Shute of New York, &c. He has also contri- 
buted largely to the literary and scientific 
riodicals, and has also been ready to aid 
any who may need his assistance in the prose- 
cution of any literary work. His great work, 
however, upon which his reputation chiefly 
rests, is his Medical Jurispredence in two 
yolames, published in 1823. Although the 
subject had been profoundly studied in France, 
Italy, and Germany, still nothing had been 
done in England and America; Dr. Beck’s 
work may, therefore, justly claim priority in 
time, of all others published in the English 
language ; and while much has since been done 
in regard to this subject both in this country 
and in Great Britain, it is universally conced- 





ed by all the unprejudiced, that Dr. Beck on 
Medical Jurisprudence is still facile princeps. 

The Meteorological Register, with its ac-| 
count of phenomena observed during the year, | 
is as usual in its arrangement clear and 
systematic. We look upon these records | 
with great satisfaction, embodying as they do’ 
an immense collection of facts and observa- 
tions, which, as the laws of Meteorology be- 
come more developed, will be found of indis- 
pensable importance. It is only by the 
collection of such materials, and the careful, 
study of them, that any important deductions | 
in science can be drawn; and for such pur-| 
poses of study these must long continue to be | 
used as authority. 

We are glad to see that some of our distin- 
guished meteorologists are asking for fuller and 
more frequent observations on the various phe- | 
nomena of the weather. The progress of the | 
science, particularly in relation to the laws of | 
storms, their direction, duration, and extent, | 
and the settled views which prevail relative to 
the best mode of taking such observations, | 
warrant them in the application at this time. | 
When the present system was commenced it | 
was fully up with the science; and though | 


now left somewhat in the rear we think 
the Regents have acted wisely in resisting 
any change heretofore ; as one great point in 
these observations is that they are continued 
through long periods of time with the same 
conditions, and any earlier change would have 
been less satisfactory than the present, which 
would probably answer the purposes of the 
science for a long time tocome. Report says, 
the Regents have acted favorably on this 
application. 

As the science progresses, new applications 
of its principles to useful purposes will be 
made. And in this connexion we would 
notice the article of Prof. Dewey, p. 233, on 
“ Indications by the Barometer,’ as an im- 
portant summing up and clear arrangement of 
some of the conclusions at which meteor- 


| ologists have arrived ; and it is also an impor- 


tant answer to that large class of persons who 
are so frequently asking for the use of such 
observations, 

Mr. Meriam, in his communication, is en- 
titled to great credit for the zeal and industry 
with which he pursues his theory of the wea- 
ther, and collects and records all accessible 
facts bearing on the subject. And while the 
conclusiveness of his reasoning on the main 
point may not yet be acknowledged by all, 
none can fail to be interested and instructed by 
his statements of facts. ‘hose connected 
with the protection of buildings from light- 
ning; the insufficiency of the present mode; 
the substitution of coarse wire for the present 
rods, and the effect of tin water conductors, 
are of great practical utility, and deserve the 
attention of all interested in the subject. 

The remarkable daily range of the ther- 
mometer at Franconia, and the longevity of its 
inhabitants, is a curious fact for students of 
the laws of health. 

The Regents are doing great service to the 
public by publishing and widely circulating 
such records, 
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comedies opie ciety. While he is for the most part content 


A Second Visit to the United States of North 
America. dl Sir Charles Lyell, F.R.S. 
In 2 vols. Harper & Brothers. 

Tus is throughout the work of a fair-minded 

man, taking the epithet in the full sense of its 

favorable popular acceptation ; of a man pa- 
tent in investigation, cool, and (as far as it 
may be) unprejudiced in the formation of his 

opinions; who brings moreover with him a 

sympathy for his subject, essential to all right 

appreciation, and who has besides the peculiar 
advantage of habits of mind trained in a scien- 
tific school, equally disciplined in the study of 
the past and present, and in the search for 
novel developments in the future. The geolo- 
gist is at once cautious and bold; for he 

— upon a minute observation of stereotype 

ae and is at the same time constantly en- 

arging his theories by the light of new disco- 
veries. Just such a double process is required 
pi study of the people and institutions of 

: merica. When we add to these qualifica- 

‘ons Sir Charles Lyell’s faith in living agen- 

= at work in his favorite science, we have 

“ Ang transfer these scientific methods to the 

an of morals to estimate his exact position 

student of the phases of American so- 





to record facts as he finds them, he is also 
hopeful of the future; a philanthropist in 
fine without being muchof a reformer, and not 
a bit ofa revolutionist. He is willing to see 
both sides of a question; and so impartially 
does he exhibit them that it is difficult to detect 
his own peculiar views. He is a good enough 
Englishman in America to satisfy his own 
countrymen at home; he is « good enough 
American in England to propitiate his friends 
in this country. Some subjects he looks at as 
peculiarly national, others as cosmopolitan ; 
and greater are the points of agreement than 
of difference. The cosmopolitan question 
which he sets his heart upon is Education. 
His science shows him national differences, 
but strong links of unity. Be a man a monar- 
chist or republican, it is necessary that he be 
taught ; and the quiet and effective manner in 
which this cause of Education is exhibited in 
its vast American results, forms a decided fea- 
ture of Mr. Lyell’s Second Tour, as it did of 
his first. On this head ample justice is done 
to the systems of New York and Massachu- 
setts ; and what could be said of eulogy when 
he wrote may be sur by the yearly de- 
velopments of the State Education since. 


a ET — ———= 


The increase in the number of topics touch- 
ed upon in the Second Tour, is evidence of the 
author’s patient examination of his subject ; 
for travellers, as England has for the most part 
furnished them to the United States, would 
have dispatched the topics of both books in a 
journey of half the time occupied by the first. 
The advantages too, in all cases, of a second 
visit to a country, for purposes of observation, 
are not easily over-estimated. First impres- 
sions are more suggestive of differences ; se- 
cond judgments of resemblances; and it is 
the part of wisdom to agree rather than to 
differ. 

The Second Tour of Sir Charles Lyell (his 
title he has acquired since his first visit) was 
commenced in September, 1845, and occupied 
about nine months, in which he accomplished 
an extensive journey from Maine to Louisiana, 
including a visit to the White Mountains and 
an ascent of Mt. Washington; a pilgrimage to 
the Plymouth Rock, “a huge fragment of 
granite, a boulder;” headquarters in Boston ; 
the usual route of New York, Philadelphia, 
and Washington ; South Carolina and Geor- 
gia, with extensive observations in the latter 
state; Alabama, New Orleans, and the Delta 
of the Mississippi; ascent of the river; Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati, and the return to Boston. 
Geological excursions and disquisitions, with 
observations on men and manners, arise along 
the way; the proportion of the latter being far 
greater than of the former, and the scientific 
matter being generally of a popular character. 

The voyage to Boston offers the travelier his 
first sight of an iceberg—an agency as inte- 
resting to a geologist as a ship to a merchant, 
and carrying more ballast with it—for these 
huge icebergs surging along in their uniform 
courses have, it is supposed, brought many a 
boulder left here and there on the solid earth, 
the track of which may be seen indented in 
parallel lines across the surface of the fast 
bound rocks. These grooves, cropping out 
everywhere over the surface of New York 
island, are the prints of vast stone-shod ice- 
bergs. On his return voyage Sir Charles 
Lyell passed a group on one of which was de- 
tected “ a space of nine feet square, covered 
with black stones.” Here was the ancient 
agency at work. A still more interesting 
anecdote of the fly in amber on a large scale, 
is given from the MS. statement of Captain 
Pendleton, who saw at Deception Island at an 
elevation of 280 feet above the sea, part of a 
whale inclosed in an ice cliff. The monster had 
floated alongside the shore, where the freezing 
of the snows had gradually encrusted him; as 
the mass descended from the growing super- 
incumbent deposits, it met with a warmer tem- 
perature in the water beneath ; the centre of 
gravity was altered ; the iceberg turned over 
and deposited the preserved whale high and 
dry in the upper air. 

There is an odd blunder in the explanation 
of this phenomenon. Captain Wilkes is re- 
ported by the author as remarking “that the 
open sea sometimes freezes round the Sand- 
wich Islands, so that ships cannot approach 
within 100 miles of the shore.” ‘This is to us 
a new fact in the climate of the tropics. 
Sandwich Land is doubtless intended—though 
the text has immediately afterwards as if by 
opposition—* In like manner, in Aniarctic re- 
gions, &c.” 

At Boston our traveller acknowledges the 
superiority of the American custom-house offi- 
cers to those he has left behind him in Eng: 
land. He attributes the difference not so. muc 
to the general standard of education and man- 
ners as to the higher social position of the offi- 
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for a cause in the natural development of the 
country ; and generally finds a creditable one. 
The comparison of English and American rail- 
ways, on which subject your flippant traveller 
generally satisfies himself with an eulogium 
on foreign luxury and a denunciation of home 
rudeness, is resolved into the elevation of the 
laboring class who share in the equality of 
comfort of all, and who have the means to do 
so by the higher standard of wages. Nor are 
the advantages of the power of standing up- 
right in the cars or of warming the latter bya 
stove overlooked. Even for stoves and an- 
thracite Sir Charles has a good word. He 
found no inconvenience from the former 
while there was a plentiful supply of water 
about them for evaporation. ‘There was ample 
compensation, too, in the absence of smoke, 
which is attended with this ingeniously urged 
advantage :— 


SMOKE AND GEOLOGY. 


“ T have often mentioned the absence of smoke 
as a striking and enviable peculiarity of the Atlan- 
tie cities. For my own part, I never found the 
heat of a well-managed stove oppressive, when 
vessels of water were placed over it for moistening 
the air by free evaporation; and the anthracite 
coal burns brightly in open grates. Even in a 
moral point of view, I regard freedom from smoke 
as a positive national gain, for it causes the richer 
and more educated inhabitants to reside in cities by 
the side of their poorer neighbors during a larger 
part of the year, which they would not do if the 
air and the houses were as much soiled by smoke 
and soot as Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, or 
Sheffield. Here the dress and furniture last longer 
and look less dingy, flowers and shrubs can be cul- 
tivated in town gardens, and all who can afford to 
move are not driven into the country or some dis- 
tant suburb. The formation of libraries and sci- 
entific and literary institutions, museums, and lec- 
tures, and the daily intercourse between the differ- 
ent orders of society—in a word, all that can 
advance and refine the mind and taste of a great 
population, are facilitated by this contact of the 
rich and poor. In addition, therefore, to the im- 
portance given to the middle and lower classes by 
the political institutions of America, I cannot but 
think it was a fortunate geological arrangement for 
the civilization of the cities first founded on this 
continent, that the anthracitic coal-fields were all 
placed on the eastern side of the Alleghany moun- 
tains, and all the bituminous coal-fields on their 
western side.” 


The comparative use of the electric tele- 
graph is admitted in favor of the United 
States, “ the cost of messages being four times 
as great” in England.* 





* While alluding to this subject, we may take occasion 
to notice a common remark in certain quarters respecting 
the exorbitant monopoly enjoyed by Mr. Morse, in the 
fruits of the telegraph. We regret for Mr. Morse’s sake, 
and with no disaffection to the public, that the monopoly 
is not greater. By a statement in the New York Observer, 
we learn that Mr. M., to complete his telegraphic experi- 
ments, was obliged to part in advance with nearly haif 
his interest in the expecied patents. His subsequent offer 
of his interest to Government failed to be accepted, and 
his offer to an individual met with a similar repulse. 
Mr. M.’s property is confined to his share in the stock of 
the companies which use his invention, which was re- 
eently diminished, to the extent of the pnrehase of a farm, 
‘for whieh he paid considerably less than one year’s net 
income of a foyrishing New York daily paper.” The 
Observer continues this standard of comparison, with the 
statement that “ the whole amount of the dividends on all 
his telegraphic stock, from the first establishment of the 


lines, hag been less than one-fourth part of one year's in- 
come of some of the New York daily papers.” We have 
Mr. Lyell's testimony to the comparative ee y in the 





use of the Telegraph in the United States. 


We ar 
ha 4 


y to learn that the hardly and honorably earned 
of our countryman, Mr. Morse, are likely to be fully 


sustained in the legal security of his patent. 








a magust functionary.” 
We 
anecdote like the following :— 


ENGLISH SPOKEN HERE. 


“While at New Orleans, Mrs. Kean told my 
wife she had been complimented on speaking 
English so well ; and some wonder had been ex- 
pressed that she never omitted or misplaced her h’s. 
In like manner, during our tour in New England, 
some of the natives, on learning that we habitually 
resided in London, exclaimed that they had never 
heard us confound our v’s and w’s. ‘ The Pick- 
wick Papers’ have been so universally read in this 
country, that it is natural the Americans should 
imagine Sam Weller’s pronunciation to be a type 
of that usually spoken in the old country, at least 
in and about the metropolis.” 


Or relate the following without ridiculing the 
parties to the story :— 


U. STATES MEDICAL STUDENTS IN LONDON. 

“ We went to an evening party at the house of one 
of the Professors of the University, and met many of 
his colleagues, and some medical students. Two 
of the latter informed me that they had been sent 
to London to finish their course of study, having 
been brought up to feel great respect and venera- 
tion for English educational establishments. They 
had been received kindly and politely by the pro- 
fessors, but the prejudices of the majority of their 
fellow pupils against the institutions of the United 
States, and still more their rude remarks about the 
vulgarity of all Americans (of whom they knew 
searcely anything), had so wounded their national 
feelings, that they had written home to entreat 
their parents to allow them to attend classes at 
Paris, or in some German University, to which 
they had reluctantly assented. ‘These young men, 
being of good families in Kentucky, were gentle- 
manilike in their manners, in this respect decidedly 
above the average standard of students of the same 
profession in England, and they spoke with no bit- 
terness even on this annoying topic.” 


After this, who will not be satisfied with the 
mathematica] adroitness of this reply to the 
question, 


WOULD YOU NOT LIKE TO SETTLE HERE? 


“Such citizens were unaflectedly incapable of 
comprehending that I could have seen so much of 
the Union, and yet have no wish whatever to live 
there. Instead of asking,‘ Would you not like to 
settle here ?’ it would be more prudent for them to 
shape their question thus: ‘If you were to be born 
over again, and take your chance, by lot, as to 
your station in society, what country would you 
prefer?’ Before choosing, I should then have to 
consider, that the chances are many thousands to 
one in favor of my belonging to the laboring class, 
and the land where they are best off, morally, 
physically, and intellectually, and where they are 
most progressive, would be the safest one to select. 
Such being the proposition, the Free States of the 
Union might well claim a preference.” 


With respect tothe subject of negro slavery, 
of which much is said in one way and another, 
a middle course is taken. The author’s re- 
marks will not offend Southern hospitality, 
while he evidently thinks well enough of the 
black to look for his future social advancement, 
with toleration, at least, on the point of amal- 
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intermarriages between the colored and white 
races were not illegal here, how can we douby 
that as Englishwomen sometimes marry black 
servants in Great Britain, others, who came 
out here as poor emigrants, would gladly ac. 
cept an offer from a well-conducted black arti. 
san or steward of an estate, a man of intelli. 
geuce and sober habits, preferable in so many 
respects to the drunken and illiterate Irish 
settlers, who are now so unduly raised above 
them by the prejudices of race !” 

The Copyright Question is touched lightly 
Mr. Harper said, on inquiry, that he had soi 
80,000 copies of Eugene Sue’s “ Wanderiny 
Jew,” and in a letter dated April 15, 1849, the 
same house report a sale of 40,000 copies of 
Macaulay’s History—three months after publi. 
cation. The obstacles to the passage of an 
International Copyright Law are alluded to as 
lying with the newspapers; but this, we be. 
lieve, is not the case. The opposition is mainly 
with politicians, who take for granted the un. 
po ularity of the measure, as a tax on know- 
e 


ae} 


e. 
We add a few miscellanies, markings of the 
pencil, as we have passed over the pages of 
this profitable and entertaining book ; for, like 
the best publications on America, it is « map of 
Progress for ourselves, as well as a guide to 
others :— 

DEMAGOGUES OF CAPE COD AND THE “ TIMES.” 

“ Accordingly, one orator harangued the fisher- 
men of Cape Cod on this topic, saying that the 
government had paid 1500 dollars out of the 
Treasury to remunerate Dr. Storer—for what? for 
giving Latin names to some of the best known 
fish ; for christening the common cod Morrhua 
americana, the shad Alosa vulgaris, and the {all 
herring Clupea vulgaris. His electioneering tac- 
tics did not succeed; but might they not have 
gained him many votes in certain English constitu- 
encies? Year after year, subsequently to 137, 
the columns of ‘ the leading journal’ of Great Bri- 
tain were filled with attacks in precisely the same 
style of low and ignorant ridicule against the 
British Association, and the memoirs of some of 
the ablest writers in Europe on natural history and 
science, who were assailed with vulgar abuse. 
Such articles would not have been repeated so 
perseveringly, nor have found an echo in the 
‘ British Critic’ and several magazines, had they 
not found sympathy in the minds of a large class 
of readers, who ought, by their station, to have 
been less prejudiced, and who, in reality, have no 
bigoted aversion to science itself, but simply dread 
the effects of its dissemination among the people 
at large.” 


A BOSTON TEMPERANCE HOUSE. 


“ One of these, after showing me his apartments, 
and stating his terms, ended by saying, ‘ Ours is 4 
temperance house—prayers orthodox.’ I presume 
that my countenance betrayed the amusemeut 
which this last piece of intelligence afforded me, 
for he instantly added, in an under tone, ‘ But 1 
you and your lady should not attend prayers, 
will not be noticed.’ ” 

THE PRACTICAL PEACE PARTY. 

“T observed to a friend, that when I left the 
New Englanders, they were decidediy averse 0 
war about Oregon. ‘ Yes, he rejoined, ‘ but they 
are equally against free trade ; whereas, the peo- 
ple in the West, who are talking so big abou! 
fighting for Oregon, are in favor of a low tariff and 
more trade with England, which would make wt 
impossible. Which of these two, think you, § 
practically the peace party ?’” 

IMPROVEMENT OF A FIRE. 

“ When the citizens of London rejected the 
splendid plan which Sir Christopher Wren proposed 
for its restoration, he deciared that they had not 
deserved a fire, but the New Yorkers seem to 
have taken full advantage of the late catastro 
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AN IRISH VOTER. 
« One of these dupes having voted several times 
over for one candidate, was at length objected to, 
and observed with naiveté, ‘ that it was hard that 


his vote should at last be challenged, when 50 | 
many inspectors had taken it before that same | 


—s 

AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. 

«Newspapers for a penny or two-pence are 
bought freely by the passengers ; and, having pur- 
chased them at random wherever we went in the 
northern, middle, southern, and western States, I 
came to the conclusion that the press of the 
United States is quite as respectable as our own.” 


There are two things especially noticeable 
of Mr. Lyell’s travels,;—the measure of rapid 


day.” ” 


advancement in material civilization, exhibited | 


in his observaiion of improvements made in 
the brief interval between his first and second 
tours, and the candid reflection of the opinions 
of the class of society with which his high 
character and interesting pursuits brought him 
into contact. An ancient historian, sworn to 
fidelity, could not do fuller justice to the op- 
posite side of a question, in the speech of a 
rival general on patriotism, than does Mr. Lyell 
in his frequent reports of conversational replies 
toa chance objection. Even if the war is car- 
ried into Africa, by a home thrust at old Eng- 
lad, he does not conceal the imputation; is 
not always anxious to parry it, but contents 
himself oftenest with a philosophic shrug, as 
much as to say, this is an evenly balanced 
world, with a vast deal of human nature on 
both sides of it. 

There will be differences of sentiment where 
so many points are touched, and Sir Charles’s 
very coolness will provoke, but his general 
fairness and active sympathies must be felt and 
acknowledged. 





SOUTHEY’S COMMON-PLACE BOOK, 


Southey’s Common-place Book. Edited by his 
son-in-law, John Wood Warter, B.D. in 
two parts. Harper and Brothers. 


Tus is the first of a series of posthumous pub- 
lications supplementary to the “ Omniana” 
and “ Doctor, &¢.,” of Southey, by which we 
are to be introduced to the very arcana of one 
of the most prolific book factories which ever 
supplied the inexhaustible demands of the press. 
Southey styled himself, under the thin dis-| 
guise of the “ Doctor,” the “ most bookful of | 
laureates.” Should only a tithe of his labors 
descend to posterity, there will be enough 
before them to justify the epithet. Through a 
long career, from the first rise of his powers on 
the edge of boyhood, to their decay from ex- 
haustion and over-productiveness on the verge 
ofage, he variously sent forth his series of long 
narrative poems, at least of epic labor and 
research, if not always of epic force; his 
numerous monuments of history, his delightful 
series of biographies, philosophic essays which 

superior interest of the former has ob- 
scured—while there was left in reviews, minor 
poets, oceasional productions still enough to 
justify the devotion of an ordinary life to litera- 


publication of more than four hundred closely 
printed donble-column 8vo. pages. There are 
to follow in a series of similar publications, 
special collections of Church of England Di- 
vinity, of Cromwell’s Age, of Spanish and 
Portuguese Literature, of the Manners of the 
Middle Ages, of the History of Religious Or- 
ders, of the Mohammedans and Hindoos, of the 
Native American Tribes; Readings of Natural 
History, of Biography, of Literary History, of 
Civil History, of Voyages and Travels, of Di- 
vinity (passim), of ‘Topography, &c. ‘The 
original series is to include “ Ideas and Studies 
for Literary Composition in general,’ Memo- 
randa for the Composition of particular Works, 
Versonal Observations and Recollections, Cha- 
racteristic English Anecdotes, &c. &c. This, 
it will be seen, is a sutliciently comprehensive 
announcement, and one of great promise. It 
covers the whole extent of Southey’s studies. 
And in view of what he wrote, of the great 
range of his sympathies, of the dull realities 
enlivened by his poetical imagination, of his re- 
solute industry and personal independence,of the 
invincible English hard-working ,dogmatic,ever- 
reliable moral principle which governed the 
man, we may say, without affectation or sub- 
serviency, that every one of the fragments he 
has left behind him has a life, an eloquent 
dumb mouth, beyond the loud tongues and 
outcries of many authors before the public in 
complete attire, their harps in their hands, and 
their “singing robes about them.” Better, to 
our taste, the sweepings of Southey’s library, 
fame the full-fledged performances of many 
such. 

The habit of forming collections of this kind 
is an old one with scholars, and very naturally 
so, for before hooks became readily accessible 
from the invention of printing, a library might 
thus be in a measure condensed, at little cost, 
and with the further motive of the originals 
being often visible for once only. In these 
days of large and numerous collections of 
books, the practice is not so desirable on ac- 
count of economy or opportunity ; though there 
is sufficient of each of these inducements left 
to keep up the habit. On the continent of Eu- 
rope, among the Germans, “ common-placing ” 
is, we believe, steadily kept up. An invigo- 
rating ancient example may be seen by travel- 
lers in the library attached to an Arminian 
church at Amsterdam, in the huge folio collec- 
tions of Grotius. Every one knows the 
“ quarry-books” of Jean Paul, and the feats he 
played with them. 

But on their own account the commonplace 
books of men of genius and talent will always 
have their use and vitality, independently of 
their economic convenience. The habit of se- 
lection which they imply is one of the best pro- 
cesses of the mind. In the passages of books 
which a man admires, which are his favorite 
quotations, his solace in retirement, food for 
his thoughts in sickness, and his last chosen 
strains of wit, eloquence, poetry on the bed of 
death, how much is there in these of the man 
himself. 

A genuine commonplace book, which has 





ture. Yet there is more in reserve. Southey’s | 
letters have not as B seen the light, with bat 
few exceptions. ‘They are announced to ap-| 
pear with his life. Of numerous books in| 
embryo, which ten years more of life would | 
ave ripened, considerable fragments are left. 

he latter, in the different forms of readings, 
Special collections, notes and extracts, and 
original memoranda, are to be given to the 
world under the title of “ Southey’s Common- 
place book.” Of this, but one section, a fourth 
part of the whole, is before us in the present 





been the companion of the student along the 
course of his studies and meditations, is a 
kind of personal history, a confessional of 
tastes and opinions in which we may sometimes 
see the copyist reflected in a candid autobio- 
graphy. The nearest approach eritieal inves- 
tigation has made to a life of Shakspeare, is 
a partial construction of such a common- 
lace book. What a noble study would be 
ilton’s or Dante’s! 

If, in ‘the case of Southey, from the nature 
of his writings, there is less of curiosity to be 





gratified, enough remains for unfailing profit 
and refreshment. 

A fragment quoted by Southey from Dr. 
Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical Biography il- 
lustrates, if it were necessary, the wisdom of 
such collections—* Dr. Hammond’s method 
was (which likewise he recommended to his 
friends) after every sermon to resolve upon 
the ensuing subject ; that being done, to pur- 
sue the course of study which he was then in 
hand with, reserving the close of the week for 
the provision for the next Lord’s Day. Where- 
by not only a constant progress was made in 
science, but materials unawares were gained 
unto the immediate future work; for he said, 
be the sulyects treated of never so distant, some- 
what will infallibly fall in conducible unto the 
present purpose.” ‘To this Southey himself 
added the following contirmation:—* This I 
have long since found in my own experience. 
Upon whatever subject I might be brooding, 
my chance reading never came amiss to it.” 
The sentence points out the insufficient use 
of commonplace books, Their stupid collec- 
tors have perhaps no subject at heart, or any 
capacity to “ brood” over it. 

Of the literary collections left behind by 
Southey, the part included in this first instal- 
ment is probably the most desultory, has least 
of unity, is most what the title parports—a 
“commonplace book.” Its miscellaneous 
character has driven the Editor upon the 
more convenient than satisfactory division of 
larger and smaller passages in the gatherings 
—“moral, religious, political, philosophical, 
historical, poetical, and miscellaneous.” Still 
every passage is complete in itself, either to 
exhibit a fact or enforce a sentiment. Mani- 
fold, in this way, are the riches of the well 
prepared index, as it points to a passage of 
theology from some too little read Anglican 
church father, calls into court the questionable 
testimony of an old comic writer, or shows us 
a glimpse of society through the opera glass 
of Walpole. Southey’s reading was catholic, 
omnivorous, yet select. He read Puritans and 
Papists, speculated on Monkery and Metho- 
dists, entertained Divines and Dramatists ; but 
they were generally men under every species 
of clothes-philosophy. We well know the 
wisdom of old Herbert’s saying—* It is an ill 
stone which a good builder refuses.” And 
this will protect the few desultory selections 
which we make primarily for entertainment; 
for which, however, their “ moral” is none the 
worse, 

And first a venerable quaintness from Doctor 
Donne, whose theological nuts are sometimes 
hard to crack, but which have in them the 
marrow of divinity. 


OURSELVES ARE OUR OWN UMBRELLAS, AND OUR 
OWN SUNS. 

« Truly wheresoever we are, if we can but tell 
ourselves truly what and where we would be, we 
may make any state and place such ; for we are 
so composed, that if abundance or glory scorch 
and melt us, we have an earthly cave, our bodies, 
to go into by consideration, and cool ourselves ; 
and if we be frozen and contracted with lower and 
dark fortunes, we have within us a torch, a soul, 
lighter and warmer than any without; we are, 
therefore, our own umbrellas, and our own suns.” 


Here is a longer and a noble passage from 
Donne’s Letters on page 250, from which we 
glean a bit of wisdom practically expressed. 


RETIREMENT AND ACTION. 

« Every Tuesday I make account that I tura a 
great hour-glass, and consider that a week’s life is 
ran out since I writ. But if I ask myself what I 
have done in the last watch, or would do in the 
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next, I can say nothing ; if I say that I have pass- 
ed it without hurting avy,so may the spider in my 
window. The primitive monks were excusable in 
their retirings and inclosures of themselves ; for 
even of them every one cultivated his own garden 
and orchard, that is, his sonl and body, by medita- 
tion and manufactures ; and they ought the world 
no more since they consumed none of her sweet- 
ness, nor begot others to burden her. But for me, 
if I were able to husband all my time so thriftily, 
as not only to wound my soul in any minute by 
actual sin, but not to rob and cousen her by giving 
any part to pleasure or business, but bestow it all | 
upon her in meditation, yet even in that I should | 
wound her more, and contract another guiltiness: | 
as the eagle were very unnatural if because she is | 
able to do it, she should perch a whole day upon | 
a tree, staring in contemplation of the majesty and | 
glory of the sun, and let her young eaglets starve | 
in their nest. Two of the most precious things | 
which God hath afforded us here, for the agony 
and exercise of our sense and spirit, which are a | 
thirst and inhiation after the next life, and a fre- 
quency of prayer and meditation in this, are often 

envenomed, and putrified, and stray into a corrupt 

disease ; for as God doth thus occasion, and posi- | 
tively concur to evil that when a man is purposed 

to do a great sin, God infuses some good thoughts | 
which make him clioose a less sin, or leave out 
some circumstance which aggravated that ; so the | 
devil doth not only suffer but provoke us to some | 
things naturally good, upon condition that we 

shall omit some other more necessary and more 

obligatory.” 








The “ Anticipation of Bunyan in the Her- 
motimus of Lucian,” is curious, and an odd 
illustration, from a source which Dr. Cheever 
has probably not thought of consulting. It 
will be found on page 263. 

Of a theme, not readily to be exhausted, we 
have a fine example in old WitHer’s 


PRAISE OF WOMAN. 


« Stars indeed fair creatures be, 
Yet amongst us where is he 
Joys not more the while he lies 
Sunning in his mistress’ eyes, 
Than in all the glimmering li,ht 
Of a starry winter’s night? 
Him to flatter most suppose 
That prefers before the rose, 
Or the lilies while they grow, 
Or the flakes of new-fallen snow, 
Her complexion whom he loveth ; 
And yet this my Muse approveth, 
For in such a beauty meets 
Unexpressed moving sweets, 
That the like unto them no man 
Ever saw but in a woman. 
Look on moon, on stars, on sun, 
All God’s creatures overrun. 
See if all of them presents 
To your mind such sweet contents, 
Or if you from them can take 
Aught that may a beauty make, 
Shall one half so pleasing prove 
As is her’s whom you do love. 
For indeed if there had been 
Other morta] beauties seen 
Objects for the love of men, 
Vain was their creation then. 
Yea, if this could well be granted, 
Adam might his Eve have wanted, 
But a woman is the creature, 
Whose proportion with our nature 
Best agrees, and whose perfections 
Sympathize with our affections : 
And not only finds our senses 
Pleasure in their excellencies, 
But our reason also knows 
Sweetness in them that outgoes 
Human wit to comprehend, 
Much more truly to commend. 
Note the beauty of an eye, 
And if aught you praise it by, 
Leave such passion in your mind, 








and there, with the good promise of more to 


Let my reason’s eye be blind. 
Mark if ever red or white 
Anywhere gave such delight 
As when they have taken place 
In a worthy woman’s face.” 


Of Natural History there is a glimpse here 


come in the later volumes. 
EXTRAORDINARY BIRD. 


“In 1621,” says the Abyssinian historian, 
« there was brought into Abyssinia a bird called 
Para, which was about the bigness of a hen, and 
spoke all languages; Indian, Portuguese, and 
Arabic. It named the King’s name ; although its 
voice was that of a man, it could likewise neigh 
like a horse, and mew like a cat, but did not sing 
like a bird. It was produced before the assembly 
of judges, of the priests and the azages of court, 
and there it spoke with great gravity. The as- 
sembly, after considering circumstances well, 
were unanimously of opinion that the evil spirit 
had no part in endowing it with these talents. 
But to be certain of this, it was thought most pru- 
dent to take the advice of Res Sela Christos, then 
in Gojam, who might, if he thought fit, consult 
the Superior of Mahebar Selasse ; to them it was 
sent, but it died on the road. The historian closes 
his narrative by this wise reflection on the parrot’s 
death, ‘ Such is the lot of all flesh.’” 


THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. AND THE SWALLOW’S 
NEST. 

« A similar story is told by Vieyra of Charles 
V., but that emperor acted from a different feeling. 
The swallow had built her nest upon his tent, and 
when he moved his camp he ordered the tent to be 
left standing till her young should have fled ; so 
sacred, says the preacher, did he hold the rights of 
hospitality. If this avecdote be true, there is 
hardly any fact in Charles’s life which does so 
much honour to his heart.” 


Of the Sea there is an imaginative passage, 
an old favorite of ours, from worthy old 
Dr. Futver. 

THE SEA. 

“ Tell me, ye Naturalists,” saith Futter, “ who 
sounded the first march and retreat to the tide— 
hither shalt thou come, and no further? Why 
doth not the water recover his right over the 
earth, being higher in Nature? Whence came 
the salt, and who first boiled it, which made so 
much brine? When the winds are not only wild 
in a storm, but even stark mad in a hurricane, 
who is it that restores them again to their wits, 
and brings them asleep in a calm? Who made 
the mighty whales, who swim in a sea of water, 
and have a sea of oil swimming in them? Who 
first taught the water to imitate the creatures on 
land, so that the sea is the stable of horse-fishes, 
the stall of kine-fishes, the sty of hog-fishes, the 
kennel of dog-fishes, and in all things the sea the 
ape of the land? When grows the amber-grease 
in the sea, which is not so hard to be found where 
it is, as to know what itis? Was not God the 
first Shipwright? and all vessels on the water de- 
scended from the loins, or rather ribs, of Noah’s 
ark? or else who durst be so bold with a few 
crooked boards nailed together, a stick standing 
upright, and a rag tied to it, to adventure into the 
ocean? What loadstone first touched the load- 
stone? or how first fell it in love with the North, 
rather affecting that cold climate than the pleasant 
East, or fruitful South, or West?) How comes 
that stone to know more than men, and find the 
way to the land in a mist? In most of these men 
take sanctuary at occulta qualitas,and complain 
that the reom is dark, when their eyes are blind. 
Indead, they are God’s wonders, and that seaman 
the greatest wonder of all for his blockishness, 
whe seeing them daily, neither takes notice of 
them, admires at them, nor is thankful for them.” 


What Southey Jeft undone and pointed the 
way to is a rich legacy for the scholars, his 














of the Monastic Orders, yet invites studious 
hours and philosophic minds. ‘The “ History 
of English Literature,” to which he made go 
many contributions, is still unwritten. His 
History of Manners in England, part of tho 
gatherings for which is before us, has only 
been touched upon as yet in a single chapter 
by Macaulay. ‘Those who shall attempt these 
themes will owe ample thanks to Robert 
Southey. 





TRUMBULL’S M‘FINGAL. 
Washington, July 0th, 1849, 
I DESIRE to fix in one corner of your journal 
an interesting item of literary history, touch. 
ing Trumbull’s poem of McFincau. I find 
it appended as a note to an address recent}y 
delivered in Detroit by Hon. William Wood. 
bridge, on the Early Colonisis of New Eng. 
land. Coming as it does from one of the 
most eminent men in the western country, 
who was for many years Governor of Michi- 

n as well as a Senator in Congress, it may 

depended upon as authentic in every par. 
ticular. The note in question is as follows, 
and tells its own story: 

“ As illustrative of the vigilance and devotedness 
to the cause of those who constituted the Boston 
association, it may be interesting to relate an inei- 
dent relative to the origin and publication of a 
burlesque poem, written by Mr. Trumbull, and 
which in its day attained to no small degree of 
celebrity. The year 1775 had commenced under 
the most fearful and portentous auspices. It had 
already become apparent that ‘ unconditional 
submission,’ or war, under circumstances of the 
most appalling disparity, were the only alternatives. 
Firmness of purpose and stern resolve had hither- 
to marked the proceedings of public bodies ; and 
the din of active preparation for the conflict 
resounded through the land. But the British 
troops had occupied Boston in great force. The 
leaders of the popular party there had dispersed 
Several of the members of the association were 
attending the general congress at Philadelphia, as 
delegates. Others had found refuge elsewhere. 
The war had indeed actually commenced. Gioom 
and dismay had penctrated into domestic circles; 
and there was great danger lest the country shuul 
shrink from the unequal contest. Under these 
circumstances, and while Mr. Trumbull, in lus 
native state, was pursuing his professional !abors 
as successfully as the disturbed condition of the 
country would permit, he received, through a con- 
fidential agent, a communication from Col. David 
Humphreys, purporting to have been written by 
the direction of that same association o/ patriots 
of whom he also was a member. By this com- 
munication, Mr. Trambull was authoritatively 
admonished that the cause of freedom was in 
danger. ‘That appalled by the vast power and 
the angry tone of Great Britain, the country was 
sinking into despondency: that something must 
be attempted, and that quickly, to rouse its spi", 
and to excite and elevate its latent energies! ‘The 
letter concluded with a peremptory order, that lx 
should forthwith prepare something to dispel the 
melancholy that overspread the patriot cause; 
that he must write something to ‘ set the peop 
laughing !’ 

“ Following this mandatory direction, Mr.Trum- 
bull immediately commenced his Hudibrastic Epic, 
McFingal; and having finished two or three 
of the first cantos, the manuscript was secretly 
sent to Philadelphia, and there anonymously 
published, and soon spread over the colonies. * ae 
invoice of goods’ (using the emphatic words © 
Judge Trumbull to the writer of this note) ‘Ww 
ever more truly made out and sent to order, than 
were the parts thus published, of MeFingsl, 
and being thus disposed of, he had no intention ol 
completing the work or prosecuting it any further. 
The effort had subserved the purpose for which it 
was undertaken. Its playful humor and caustic 
satire had done the work of embattled soldiers. 





successors. His favorite project, the History 
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had been chased from the land, 
sary vo mirth soon made way for the 
sain of that confiding and cheeriul courage 
which never afterwards forsook the country. It 
3 not until stimulated by another letter from 
Col Humphreys, that the author of McFinga! 
consented to resume the work, when he finished it 


: ” Cc. L. 
as it now appears. 











Parisian Critical Sketches. 


-- 


YU AND FANTASTIC VOYAGES OF 
™ ACTUAY ERMAN MELVILLE. 


BY M. PHILARETE CHASLES. 


We have here a curious novelty, an American 
Rabelais. Faney what the prodigious Pan- 
tagrael would have been, if our Meudon curé 
had added elegiac, transparent, and pearl-like 
tints to the canvas of his vigorous irony, and 
enhanced the originality of his arabesques with 
Pantheistic philosophy. Fancy Dapbnis and 
Chloe, or Paul and Virginia in the bosom of a 
cloud, dancing I know not what strange 
gavotte, with Aristotle and Spinoza, escorted 
by Gargantua and Gargamelle. A work such 
as was never before heard of, worthy of a 
Rabelais without gaiety, a Cervantes without 
grace, a Voltaire without taste. Mardi and a 
Voyage Thither is none the less one of the 
most singular books which has appeared any- 
where upon the face of the globe for a long 
time. You might accumulate upon it all the 
epithets that Madame de Sevigne afiectionat- 
ed; an extraordinary and vulgar book, origi- 
nal and incoherent, full of sense and nonsense, 
stuffed full of interesting facts and repetition, 
rofound instruction, and indifferent epigrams. 
‘ou might call it the dream of an ill-educated 
cabin boy, who has intoxicated himself with 
hashish, and is swayed to and fro by the wind 
on the fore-top during a midsummer night in 
the tropics. 

This bizarre work, commencing as a novel, 
turning into a fairy tale, and availiag itself of 
allegory to reach the satirical after passing 
through the elegy, the drama, and the burlesque 
novel, piqued greatly my curiosity as a critic ; 
idid not understand it after | had read it, | 
understood it still less after I had re-read it; a 
key was necessary not only for the comprehen- 
sion of the facts, the proper names, and the 
doctrines which the author introduced, but 
above all to the composition of such a book, 
which appeared to have no reason in the world 
to be in the world. With that love of the 
truth and that necessity of going to the bottom 
of things which I neither can nor would extin- 
guish, | set to work to solve a problem which 
had all the more interest as relating to an en- 
tirely new literature, which is still, so to 
speak, in the egg-sbell. I consulted the Eng- 
lish criticisms ; they told me what [ already 
knew—in the first place that the work was an 
extravagant one, and in the second, that they 
saw their way no more clearly than I did. 
They also informed me that Mr. Herman Mel- 
ville was a pseudonym for the author of the 
apocryphal romance-voyages, T'ypee and Omoo, 
Which exhibit vigorous power of imagination 
and great hardihood in lying. 

In consequence I read Typee, or as we 
should pronounce the word, Taipie, and also 
Omoo (Omow), and I did not agree with the 
English erities, They treat without doubt of 
4 thousand strange adventures, of nymphs, 
lovelorn and savage, of idyllic and philosophi- 
cal cannibals, of temples buried in the woods 
and perched on tops of the rocks of Nu- 
kuheva, of beautiful Morais in the villages, of 
imnocent scenes of anthropophagism varied 
with sentimental dances, but pretty much 





these identical things are found in the pages 
of Bougainville, Onga, Ellis, and Earle. 
There was an impression of truth, a savor of 
an unknown and primitive nature, a vivacity 
of impression which struck me. The colors 
appeared to me to be real, although a little 
too warm and somewhat heightened for 
effect, while the romantic adventures of the 
author were turned off with sufficient proba- 
bility. Our hero, afier having been, as he tells 
us, devoured with caresses by his Polynesian 
hosts, came near being devoured by them in 
flesh and bones ; they had prodigally bestowed 
upon him those attentions of gastronomic hos- 
pitality, of which the animals of our farm- 
yards are the subject. Fed, lodged, and 
entertained at the expense of the state, he 
had for amusement the opera, native poetry, 
balls, and the conversation of the most 
distinguished bayadéres. They took care of 
his life, his happiness, his good humor, his 
physical and moral health, with a love and 
watchfulness which make one shudder. He 
hastened to escape from a people who were 
so careful of their guests. A long odyssey, 
full of redoubtable wanderings, terminated in 
his eseape from the barbaric banquet. He, 
however, left en route his valet de chambre, a 
sort of sailor Sancho Panza, named Toby, a 
diverting personage. His master, who doubted 
not that the Typeeans had served up Toby a 
la broche, or fried in sheets of paper, shed a 
few tears to his memory and returned to 
Boston, where he published this history. 

It was taken fora hoax of the first calibre. 
The style, without being pure or elegant, had 
vivacity, and carried the reader along with it. 
The publie were astonished to find an Ameri- 
can so imaginative and so much of a Gascon, 
but admired him none the less. The Ameri- 
cans understand pleasantry, except when it 





isa very honest man.” After this came the 
letter of Toby himself, whose real name he 
said was Richard Green. The mark of the 
blow given him by one of the savage chiefs 
of Nukuheva is still graven on his forehead. 
He had a great desire to find his master and 
companion in misfortune, Melville, and he 
begged Monsieur the editor to insert his 
letter, and hoped that it would be copied by 
the papers of Albany, Boston, and New 
York, and that it would attract Melville’s 
attention, 

Toby's letter ee>vinced nobody; no one 
doubted but th: vas all arranged before- 
hand. In effeet wuat proof could be had to 
verify the names, the dates, and the facts? 
Toby gave security for Melville, who gave 
security for ‘Toby, and both were endorsed 
by the brave Buffalo editor, who in his turn 
received from them his brevet of veracity. 
Masearelle answered for Jodelet and Jodelet 
for Masearelle. The plot became complicated, 
and the gallery was very much amused ; there 
was something there for American specula- 
tors to reckon, guess, and calculate about. In 
brief, it was a piquant enough introduction of 
the chances of a wager, and the hazards of a 
die in the domain of literature. Mr. Herman 
Melville pushed his point like a true son of 
the United States. Going ahead (aller de 


| avant) is there the universal word of order. 





The go-ahead system, the enterprise, the en 
avant, carries the day with the most go-ahead, 
the most active, the smartest nation in all crea- 
tion. “Our mothers,” says an American of 
much talent, apropos of this, “ make haste to 
put us into the world, we make haste our- 
selves in living, they make haste in educating 
us. We make a fortune in the turning of a 
hand, and lose it in the same way, to remake 
and relose it again as quick as winking! Our 


touches the national honor; they are fond | bodies move at the rate of ten leagues an 


enough of it, and like it none the worse with 


| 
| 


hour, our minds are high-pressure, our life 


a high seasoning. They say strange things | sheots by like a star, our death is like the 
in their legislative chambers. Certain grave | flash of a musket.” Mr. Herman Melville, 
and highly esteemed journals always prefix to | therefore, hastened to profit by his first sue- 
their announcements of marriages a small|cess; he quickly wrote a continuation of 
vignette representing a mouse trap, with these | 'T'ypee, with the adventures of his poor Teby, 


words beneath in enormous letters,—Matri- | and entitled this continuation Omoo. 


monial Mousetrap. 


Pretty 


It is also an ancient | much the same qualities distinguish the second 


English and Puritan custom, cultivated with | work, which had less suecess; it contains the 
remarkable dexterity by Daniel Defoe, to | fragments of the journal of the voyage from 
entrap the public in this way by fictions | which Typee had been composed. The repu- 
adorned with all the detaiis of verisimilitude. | tation of the story-teller was made. Every 
“The Revelation of Mrs. Veal, made on her , one allowed that Mr. Herman Melville had 
Death-bed,”—a sheet which was cried in the | an infinite deal of imagination, that he invent- 
streets of London about 1688,—deceived many |}ed the most curious extravagances in the 


good Calvinistic souls for the benefit of their 
salvation. So the pleasantry displeased no 
one, and Mr. Herman Melville passed for a 
very original and amusing story-teller. 
Meantime, an austere journal, the New York 
Evangelist, handled these romantic inventions 
of Mr. Melville very severely, treated him as 
an ill-timed jester, and reproached him for 
having spoken lightly and calumniously of 
the missionaries at Typee and the Marquesas. 
It did not concern the author to find himself 
thus refuted. He made no answer, but all 
of a sudden, in January, 1846, a letter of the 
sailor valet de chambre Toby appeared in one 
of the journals of a very distant province 
(Buffalo Commercial Advertiser), pretaced by 
a note by the editor, who said that he had 
seen Toby in person. “ His father is a worthy 
farmer of the town of Darien, Genesee county. 
Toby lives in our city, where he exercises the 
profession of a house-painter; he affirms that 
the adventures reiated by Herman Melville 
are substantially and essentially true. ‘There 
are no reasons to doubt Toby’s assertion, who 





world, and that he excelled, like Cyrano Ber- 


| gerac, in mystification of the serious kind, 


After having read Typee and Omoo, I had, 
as | have said, great doubt as to the justice of 
the opinion which had prevailed in America 
and in England, and which is expressed in 
most of the journals and reviews in which the 
“ romances” of Mr. Melville are analysed. The 
freshness and profundity of the impressions 
reproduced in these books astonished me; I 
saw in their writer one less skilful in amus- 
ing himself with a dream, and in playing with 
a cloud, than constrained by a powerful recol- 
lection, which had gained possession of him. 
A type of the Anglo-American character, living 
for and by sensation, curious as an infant, ad- 
venturous as a savage, the first to throw him- 
self head-foremost into unheard-of adventures, 
and carrying them through with desperate en- 
thusiasm, I found that Mr. Herman Melville 
had there depicted himself most faithfully. 
But who would have dared to affirm the au- 
thenticity of Mr. Melville and his veracity ? To 
attack to its face the criticism of the new world 











a man educated and spirifuel, well acquainted 
with the literary affairs of his race: “ Will 
you,” I said to him, “ tell me the real name of 
that singular writer who calls himself Her- 
man Melville, and who has published in the 
United States those curious tales, Mardi and 
Typee ?” 

“ Ah!” said he,“ you are too subtle a na- 
tion, you look for mischiefin everything. Mr. 
Herman Melville’s name is Herman Melville, 
he is the son of a former Secretary of Lega- 
tion of our Republic at the Court of St. James. 
Of a fiery and ardent temperament, he em- 
barked at an early age, and, as we say, fol- 
lowed the sea.” 

“ Did he form part of the regular navy, or 
did he ship in a privateer ?” 

“ He alone can inform you as to that, and if 
you ever visit Massachusetts, where he is mar- 
ried and settled, I advise you to go and ask him 
for the information. He is anathletic man, still 
young, hardy, and enterprising by nature, one 
of those men all nerve and muscle, who delight 
in combating waves and storms, men and the 
seasons. He is married to the daughter of 
Judge Shaw, one of the most distinguished 
magistrates of New England, and he now lives 
in the calm of family life, enjoying a just and 
singular celebrity, of which he accepts the 
slightly equivocal side, for he is generally re- 
gute as a narrator of well made up stories, 
but very day-dreams withal. His family, who 
know that the adventures related by him 
are genuine, are not flattered by the eulo- 
giums bestowed upon Mr. Herman Melville’s 
imagination at the expense of his morality. 
His cousin, at whose house [ passed last sum- 


mer, cried out against the obstinacy of readers 
who would see only fantastic scenes in T'ypee 
and Omoo. My cousin, said he, writes very 
well, especially when he reproduces axactly 
what he has seen; not having (fait d’etudes) 
been a student in the ordinary and accepted 
sense of the word, he has preserved the fresh- 


ness of his impressions. It is precisely to 
this young man’s life passed amidst savages 
that he owes this sincerity, this vigor, this 
odor of bizarre reality which give him such 
extraordinary vividness;—he never would 
have invented the scenes which he describes. 
The pleasant part of the story is, that charmed 
by his improvised reputation, he has not con- 
tradicted those who attribute to the brilliancy 
and creative fecundity of his imagination the 
merit which belongs only to the fidelity of 
his memory. He would be vexed, if the es- 
sential truth of this curious episode in the 
life of a young sailor should be acknowledged. 
The re-appearance of his companion Toby or 
Richard Green provoked him to some extent, 
by making him descend from the pedestal of 
the novelist to the ordinary level of a narra- 
tor. As for myself, who know what a bad 
head this Melville has, and the way in which 
he employed his early years, and who have 
read his journal, his Rough Notes, actually in 
the hands of his father-in-law, and conversed 
with Richard Green, his faithful Achates, I 
laugh at the infatuation of the public. You 
see falsehood in what is truth, and truth in 
what is falsehood. Read Typee over again, 
I beg of you; I do not speak of Omoo, which 
is a faint re-impression of the other. Read 
this book again ; no more as a romance, but 
as bearing the most naive impression of the 
ideas manners common to that great 
Polynesian Archipelago of which we know so 





little. The new traveller is more faithful 
than Bougainville, who has turned the thickets 
of Tahiti into boudoirs & la Pompadour; than 
Diderot, who avails himself, to color and em- 
bellish his material sensualism, of the volup- 
tuous tales of Bougainville. He is more wor- 
thy of credence than the Englishmen Ellis 
and Earle, entirely occupied with a justifica- 
tion of the conduct of the Anglican mission- | their colonel, attempting to disperse them; Was 
aries in the midst of these populations,authors | obliged to fly for his life. Nicholson’s demand 
who want at the same time the poetic andj for the public money was disregarded: 4, 
picturesque perception, and the animated style the militia, to the number of four hundre 
necessary for such scenes. Without doubt | signed an agreement to hold the fort “ for the 
Mr. Melville uses too violent colors, but that present Protestant power that rules in Eyo. 
is not astonishing. At his age, at that time, | land.” A Committee of Safety of ten mem. 
at that epoch when the first sap and freshness bers, Dutch, Huguenot, and English, consi. 
of the life which developes itself, gives a tated Leisler “captain of the fort.” They 
passionate force to its ideas and impressions, also authorized him “ to use the power and ay. 
he ought to feel a lively emotion, exaggerated | thority of commander-in-chief until orders shail 
if you will, of the novelty of objects, and| come from their majesties,” and “to do q\ 
the singularity of perils. His exuberant. such acts as are requisite for the good of the 
style is too ornate, his tints &@ la Ru-/ province, taking counsel with the militia and 
bens, his warm and violent colors, his | civil authority as occasion may require.” A 
predilection for dramatic effect, his efflores- | deputation soon arrived from Connecticut to 
cent descriptions shock the taste. Never-| congratulate the “Joyal and noble captain” on 
theless, there are scarcely fewer romantic | the stand he had taken. Having caused Wj)- 
details in the pages of the old Spanish doc- | liam to be proclaimed at the sound of the trum- 
tor Saaverde de Figueroa, who was the first | pet, Leisler addressed a letter to the new king, 
to describe those voluptuous latitudes, and | setting forth the grounds of his proceedings, 
it would be ridiculous to expect a great | and accounting also for the expenditure of the 
sobriety of color from a young American | public money seized in the fort. He had em- 
cabin boy, who had the honor to pass four | ployed a part of it in the erection of a new 
months with MM. the savages, who has par-| battery of six guns at the southern extremity 
taken of the pleasures of their primitive | of the city, to protect the harbor against hos- 
existence, and been within an ace of being tile cruisers. . ; 
eaten by them. Like all his predecessors, F inding that Leisler carried the great body 
like Don Christoval Saavedra de Figueroa, | of the inhabitants with him, and was likely 
Captain Cook, and Bougainville, he has writ-| also to be supported from New England, Ni. 
ten under the charm caused by the prestige cholson adopted the advice of his council, and 
of primitive nature and the novelty of habits, | departed for the mother country to give an ac- 
The American alone, less seduced by the | count of the state of affairs, and to represent 
pleasures of the new Cythera than excited to |“ how fatal it had been for New York to be 
the search of adventure, shows himself reso-|#0nexed to Boston.” The members of the 
lute, rough, and vehement; he is a character | Council retired to Albany, where they stil 
by himself, which renders this singular work | Claimed to be the true governors of the pro- 
still more worthy of study.” vince, professing, indeed, no less zeal for the 
This authentic infurmation did not surprise | 9€W sovereigns than Leisler himself, whom 
me, it only confirmed my previous opinion.* the denounced, however, as a “ Philistine” 
It was therefore as a book of travels and not | and “arch rebel. : ose 
a dream, as at “a peep at Polynesian life,” Leisler found a new assistant in his son-in- 
and not an agreeable invention, that I re- law Milbourne, who now arrived from Fing- 
perused this book. land, and was appointed his secretary. Alarm- 
Here we pause. In our next we shall | ¢d by a threatened attack from Canada, Albany 
pursue M. Philaréte Chasles’ critical sketch had asked aid of New York, and Milbourne 
of Mardi, with a word or so of comment and proceeded thither with three vessels and a body 
elucidation of the amusing picture which M. of men. But as the members of the old coun- 
Chasles has drawn of Herman Melville. cil refused to recognise Leisler’s authority ot 
= - to ae —— some ss sara to 
: ~ avoi shed, Milbourne came back again, 
Glimpses of New Books, leaving Albany to its fate. Thereupon the 


JACOB LEISLER. Albanians asked and obtained aid from Con- 
necticut. 


[From the second volume of Hitpreta’s History of the * 
United States, just issued by the Harpers.) 
Wutte these events transpired in New Eng- 
land and Virginia [1689], New York was in 
a great state of agitation. The only military 
force in the city appears to have been the five 
militia companies, of which Bayard, a member 
of the council, was colonel, and Jacob Leisler, 
a merchant, distinguished by his zeal against 
popery, the senior captain. The good people 
of the city, zealous Prctestants, were much 
aggrieved that a popish collector of the cus- 
toms, appointed by James’s order, was still 
continued in office. A rumor even spread of 


ennai: [Aug, 4. 


rrible plot and intended massacre hy. 
adherents of the deposed ae A et = 
lowed by the five militia companies in Fog 
surrounded the house of Leisler, who was th ™ 
induced to put himself at the head of a hae : 
ment for seizing the fort. The fort was seized, 
and the public money in it. The five compa- 
nies did garrison duty alternately. Bayard, 





+ and 








* * * 


As if this terrible Indian war were not 
scourge enough, New York and Massachusetts, 
both at the same time, were the scenes each 
of its own domestic tragedy. Leaving Leisler $ 
letter unanswered, Wiliam Ill. had appointed 
as Governor of New York, Colonel Henry 
Sloughter. He also had directed the raising 
of an independent company of regular soldiers 
towards the defence of that province. But a 
French fleet swept the Channel, and Slough- 
ter's departure was for some time delayed. 
Leisler, in fact, received no notice of his ap- 
pointment till Captain Ingolsby arrived with 
the independent company (1691). _Sloughter 
had sailed at the same time, but in another 
vessel, which had parted company in a storm. 


Supported by all the nents of Leisler, In- 





* My opinion relative to the voyage of Mr. Herman 
Melville, and the authenticity of the details which he 
has given, is on record in the columns of the Journal des 
Debats for 1846, numbers from the 20th to the 22d of 
June. An English journal ridiculed greatly my credulity. 











golsby claimed the temporary administration 


I thought I was mistaken, and so made no answer. 
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ssion of the fort, on the ground that 
he held the king’s commission. But, as 
he could show no authority from Sloughter, 
Leisler declined to give it up. He issued, 
however, @ proclamation, yon ape Slough- 
ter’s appointment, and directing that ingolsby 8 
soldiers should be quartered in the city. Six 
weeks elapsed before Sloughter arrived, during 
which Leisler was blockaded in the fort, and 
some lives were lost, Sloughter at length 
appeared ; and because the fort was not yield- 
ed up at the first summons, made through In- 
golsby, and without any presentation of 
Sloughter’s commission, or proof, in fact, of 
his actual arrival, the new governor caused 
Leisler and his council to be arrested for high 
treason. While they became prisoners, Bay- 
ard and Nichols, delivered from the imprison- 
ment in which Leisler had kept them, were 
sworn members of Sloughter’s council. Leis- 
ler’s enemies were burning for revenge; anda 
special court of eight members was presently 
organized for the trial of the prisoners. 
Leisler and Milbourne denied the jurisdiction 
of this court, and refused to plead. They 
were found guilty, nevertheless, and sentenced 
to death. Dudley had been consoled for his 
late imprisonment in Massachusetts by the 
chief justiceship in New York and a seat in 
the council. What part he took in this affair 
does not precisely appear, though his connex- 
jon with it was afterwards made a serious 
charge against him by his enemies. Slough- 
ter hesitated to order the execution, preferring 
to await the decision of the king. But party 
hatred was not thus to be balked. 

A new Assembly had met meanwhile, com- 
posed of Leisler’s bitterenemies. ‘The House 
refused to recommend a temporary reprieve ; 
the council urged instant execution as essen- 
tial to the peace and safety of the province. 
Ata dinner party given for that very purpose, 
Sloughter was inveigled, heated with wine, 
into signing the fatal warrant; and while the 
revel was protracted into morning, the two pri- 
soners, suddenly separated from their weeping 
wives and children, were hastily led to execu- 
tion. It was feared lest, when Sloughter be- 
came sober, he might recall the warrant. The 
gallows stood without the city wall, at the 
lower angle of what is now the Park. The 
town’s people flocked together to witness this 
sad end of their leader. In spite of a cold, 
drizzling rain, there came also some of the 
counsellors, among the rest Livingston, eager 
to feast their eyes on the death of their victims. 
More moved at his son-in-law’s fate than his 
own, Leisler admitted that he might have fallen 
into errors “through ignorance and jealous 
fears, through rashness and passion, through 
misinformation and misconstruction,” but he 
died protesting his loyalty and good intentions. 

Robert Livingston,” said the indignant Mil- 
bourne from the scaffold, “ for this I will im- 
plead thee at the bar of God!” In spite of the 
rain, which poured in torrents, the peuple rush- 
ed forward to obtain some last memento of 
their leaders, pieces of their clothes, or locks 
of their hair, 

This judicial murder, if it gratified one fac- 
on, did but exXasperate the other. The feud 
‘ween the enemies and the friends of Leis- 
r became deeply interwoven with the politics 
of New York, forming for near a quarter of a 
century the basis of a party division of the 
— and bitterest sort. ‘An appeal to the 
ing, which the prisoners had taken, was prose- 

cuted by Leisler’s son. ‘The Committee of the 
ake Council, to whom the matter was refer- 
eu that the forms of law had been 
tved on the trial; but they recommended 


ti 





the restitution of the estates of the culprits, 
which, by the English law of treason, stood 
forfeit to the king. Some years after, as we 
shall presently see, the attainder was reversed 
by act of Parliament. 

The administration of Sloughter, thus tragi- 
cally begun, marks the final abandonment in 
New York of the ancient Dutch usages, and 
the complete introduction of English law. 


MEMORIES OF MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


{From a delightful paper by Mrs. S. C. Haut, in the Lon- 
don Art Journal for July.) 


NO “LIFE” TO BE WRITTEN. 
“Thave heard from Mrs. Edgeworth, the 
widow of Miss Edgeworth’s father (and heard 
it with regret, in which all will participate), 
that Miss Edgeworth had left a letter, ‘ to be 
delivered after death,’ in which she requested 
that ‘ no life might be writen of her, and thal 

none of her letters might be printed.’ ” 


PERSONAL SKETCH. 


“Tn person she was very small,—smaller 
than Hannah More,—and with more than 
Hannah More’s vivacity of manner; her face 
was pale and thin, her features irregular ; they 
may have been considered plain, even in youth; 
but her expression was so benevolent, her 
manner so entirely well bred,—partaking of 
English dignity and Irish frankness,—that you 
never thought of her, in reference either to 
plainness or beauty ; she was all in all; occu- 
pied, without fatiguing the attention ; charmed 
by her pleasant voice ; while the earnestness 
and truth that beamed in her bright blue—very 
blue~eyes, made of value every word she ut- 
tered,—her words were always well chosen ; 
her manner of expression was graceful and na- 
tural; her sentences were frequently epigram- 
matic; she knew how to listen as well as to 
talk, and gathered information in a manner 
highly complimentary to the society of which, 
at the time, she formed a part; while listening 
to her, she continually recalled to me the story 
of the fairy whose lips dropped diamonds and 
pearls whenever they opened. 

“ Miss Edgeworth was remarkably neat and 
particular in her dress; her feet and hands 
were so very small as to be quite child-like. 
I once took a shoe of her’s to Melnotte’s in 
Paris, she having commissioned me to procure 
her some shoes there, and the people insisted 
I must require them ‘pour une jeune de- 
moiselle,’ ” 

THE LIBRARY. 


“The Library at Edgeworthstown is by no 
means the stately solitary room that libraries 
generally are; it is large, spacious, and lofty, 
well stored with books, and embellished with 
those most valuable of all classes of prints, 
the ‘suggestive.’ It is also picturesque, 
having been added to and supported by pillars 
so as to increase its breadth; and the beautiful 
lawn seen through the windows, embellished 
and varied by clumps of trees, imparts much 
cheerfulness to the exterior. If you look at 
the oblong table in the centre, you will see the 
rallying point of the family, who were gene- 
rally grouped around it, reading, writing, or 
working; while Miss Edgeworth, only anxious 
upon one point,—that all in the house should 
do exactly as they liked, without reference to 
her,—sat in her own peculiar corner on the 
sofa; her desk—upon which was Sir Walter 
Scott’s pen, given to her by him when in Ire- 
land,—placed before her on a little quaint, un- 
assuming table, constructed and added to for 
convenience. Miss Edgeworth’s abstracted- 
ness, and yet power of attention to what was 
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going on,—the one not seeming to interfere 
with the other, puzzled me exceedingly.” 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


“ Miss Edgeworth suffered bitterly during 
Scott’s illness; she talked much, and sorrow- 
fully, about both him and Captain Basil Hall. 
‘ People will overtask themselves,’ she said, 
‘ in the very teeth of example ; even Sir Wal- 
ter knew that he was destroying himself; he 
told me that four bours a day, at works of ima- 
gination, was enough: adding that he had 
wrought fourteen.’ ” 


MACKINTOSH AT BREAKFAST. 


“One thing I must tell you,” she exclaimed, 
after she had been turning over several of Sir 
Watter Scort’s letters, “one thing I must 
tell you, Sin Water Scorr was almost the 
only literary man who never tired me; Sir 
James Mackintosu was a clever talker, but he 
tired me very much, although my sister once 
repeated to me seventeen things he said worth 
remembering one morning at breakfast.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Miss Edgeworth’s collection of autograph 
letters was by far the most interesting I ever 
saw—Sir Walter Scott’s were, I had almost 
said, without number; the correspondence of 
many years with Joanna Baillie, Miss Seward, 
with Mrs. Hofland, Mrs. Grant; packets of 
foreign letters, and multitudes from America, 
which Miss Edgeworth said was “a letter- 
writing country.” 


BIT OF A NEWSPAPER. 

“On returning to Dublin from Edgeworths- 
town I was convinced of the truth of Miss E,’s 
observation [of the growing habit of thinking 
of the people]. While waiting for change of 
horses at Maynooth, the carriage was, as 
usual, surrounded by beggars, one after an- 
other; they begged for everything they could 
think of; “ A little sixpence, your honor, just 
for the honor of Ould Ireland and good luck ;” 
“Jt’s only the half of that, or a fourpenny bit, 
I'd be axing, that you mightn’t dirty yer glove 
with them mane ha’ pence;” “Maybe ye'd 
have a bit of bread, or anything, to stop the 
hunger of the children, my lady ;” and, at last, 
when the horses were about to start, an old 
crone exclaimed, “ Ah, then lave us the bit of a 
newspaper itself, lo amuse us whin ye’re gone!” 


SCENES OF THE SIEGE—IN ROME. 


[From a letter in the Tribune by Margaret Futter, 
dated June 10.) 


Att this week I have been much at the Hos- 
pitals where are these noble sufferers. They 
are full of enthusiasm: this time was no 
treason, no Vicenza, no Novara, no Milan. 
They had not been given up by wicked chiefs 
at the moment they were shedding their blood 
and they had conquered. All were only 
anxious to get out again and be at their posts. 
They seemed to feel that those who died so 
gloriously were fortunate ; perhaps they were, 
for if Rome is obliged to yield, and how can 
she stand always unaided agent the four 
owers ? where shall these noble youths fly ? 
hey are the flower of the Italian youth ; es- 
pecially among the Lombards are some of the 
finest young men I have ever seen. If Rome 
falls, if Venice falls, there is no spot of 
Italian earth where they can abide more, and 
certainly no Italian will wish to take refuge 
in France. Truly you said, Mr. Lesse 
“ Violence and friendship are incompatible. 
A military funeral of the officer erino 
was sadly picturesque and affecting. The 
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white-robed priests went before the body 
singing, while his brothers in arms bore the 
lighted tapers. His horse followed, saddled 
and bridled. The horse hung his head and 
stepped dejectedly; he felt there was some- 
thing strange call gloomy going on—felt that 
his master was laid low. Ramerino left a 
wife and children. A great proportion ot 
those who run those risks are happily alone. 
Parents weep, but will not suffer long; their 
grief is not like that of widows and children. 

Since the 3d we have only cannonade and 
skirmishes. The French are at their trenches, 
bat cannot advance much; they are too 
much molested from the walls. ‘The Romans 
have made one very successful sortie. The 
French availed themselves of a violent thunder- 
storm, when the walls were left more thinly 
guarded, to try to scale them, but were immedi- 
ately driven back. It was thought by many that 
they never would be willing to throw bombs 
and shells into Rome, but they do whenever 
they can. That generous hope and faith in 
them as republicans and brothers, which put 
the best construetion on their actions, and 
believed in their truth as far as possible, is 
now destroyed. The Government is false, 
and the people do not resist; the General is 
false, and the soldiers obey. 

Meaawhile, frightful sacrifices are being 
made by Rome. All her glorious oaks, all 
her gardens of delight, her casinos, full of 
the monuments of genius and taste, are 
perishing in the defence. The houses, the 
trees which had been spared at gate St. Pan- 
erazio, all afforded shelter to the foe, and 
caused so much loss of life, that the Romans 
have now fully acquiesced in destruction 
agonizing to witness. Villa Borghese is 
finally laid waste, the villa of Raphael has 
perished, the trees are all cut down at Villa 
Albani, and the house, that most beautiful or- 
nament of Rome, must, | suppose, go too. 
The stately marble forms are already driven 
from their place in that portico where Win- 
kelmann sat and walked with such delight. 
Villa Salvaze is burnt, with all its fine fres- 
coes, and that bank of the Tiber shorn of its 
lovely plantations. 





Rome will never recover the cruel ravage 
of these days, perhaps only just begun. I 
had often thought of living a few months 
near St. Peter's, that I might go as much as| 
1 liked to the Church and the Museum, have | 





san gardens are in safety—but who cares for 
gentle, harmless creatures now ? 

I have been often interrupted while writing 
this letter, and suppose it is confused as well 
is incomplete. I hope my next may tell of 
something decisive one way or the other. 
News is not yet come from Lesseps, but the 
-onduct of Oudinot, and the formation of the 
new French Ministry, give reason to hope no 
good. Many seem resolved to force back 
Vius IX, among his bleeding flock, into the 
city ruined by him, where he cannot remain, 
ind if he come all this struggle and sorrow is 
to be borne over again. Mazzini stands firm 
is arock. I know not whether he hopes for 
a successful issue, but he believes in a God 
bound to protect men who do what they deem 
their duty. Yet how long, O Lord, shall the 
few trample on the many ? 

Postscrirt.—I am surprised to see the air 
of perfeet good faith with which articles from 
the London Times, upon the revolutionary 
movements, are copied into our papers. 
There exists not in Europe a paper more vio- 
lently opposed to the cause of freedom than 
the ‘Times, and neither its leaders nor its 
foreign correspondence are to be depended 
upon. It is said to receive money from 
Austria. I know not whether this be true, or 
whether it be merely subservient to the aris- 
tocratical feeling of England, which is far 
more opposed to Republican movements than 
is that of Russia; for in England fear embit- 
ters hate. It is droll to remember our read- 
ing in the class-book— 

“ Aye, down to the dust with them, slaves as they are.” 


To think how bitter the English were on the 
Italians who succumbed, and see how they 
hate those who resist; and their cowardice 
here in Italy is ludicrous. It is they who run 
away at the least intimation of danger—it is 
they who invent all the “fe, fa, fum” stories 
about Italy—it is they who write to the Times 
and elsewhere that they dare not for their 
lives stay in Rome, where I, a woman, walk 
everywhere alone, and all the little children 
do the same, with their nurses. 








What is Talked Abont. 


Herman MEvvitte has just ready for 
the press a new work entitled “ Redburn; his 
First Voyage: being the Sailor Boy Confes- 


Villa Pampili Doria and Monte Mario within | sions, and Reminiscences of the Son of a 
the compass of a walk. It is not easy to find | Gentleman.” It will appear simultaneously 


lodgings there, as it is a quarter foreigners | from the press of the Harpers, and Bentley in 
never inhabit, but walking about to see what | London. 


pleasant places there were, I had fixed my | 
eye on aclean simple house near Ponte St. | 
Angelo. It bore on a tablet that it was the | 
property of Angela libera ; its little bal-| 
conies with their old wooden rails, full of 
flowers in humble earthen vases, the many 
bird-cages, the air of domestic quiet and 
comfort marked it 2s the home of some vestal | 
or widow, some lone woman, whose heart 
was centred in the ordinary and simplest | 
pleasures of a home, I saw also that she 
was one of the most limited income, and I 
thought “she will not refuse to let me a room 
for a few months, as I shall be as quiet as 
herself, and sympathize about the flowers and 
birds.”. Now the Villa Pampili is all laid 
waste. The French encamp on Monte Mario. | 
What they have done there is not known yet. | 
The cannonade reverberates all day under the | 


We learn from all the Washington 
papers, that Miss Anna Mary Freeman, 
during a recent visit to that city, has greatly 
added to her previously enviable reputation as 
an artist. She has been eminently successful 
in many miniatures, some of them painted at 
the President’s mansion. Her likeness of the 
amiable wife of Col. Briss is mentioned with 
special praise ; as well as two or three pic- 
tures of members of the family of Mr. Rices, 
the retired Banker. She is everywhere eulo- 
gized as promising to reach the topmost rank in 
her art, and is even already regarded as being 
almost, in her particular department of it, 
without a rival among her compatriots, except- 
ing her own Father. 

It is stated that nearly one-half of the 
students at the Free Academy have been turn- 


ed back, at the examination of the students 


dome of St. Peter’s, and the house of poor just completed, to renew their studies another 


Angela is levelled with the ground. I hope 


term; and that of 136 candidates presented 


her birds and the white peacocks of the Vati-| for admission 58 only were successful. This, 
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taken with the obvious inducements to 4) 
the Institution as rapidly as possible, jn, 
a wholesome state of discipline at the 
which deserves to be sustained as the 
for raising the standard of education adyanep 
It is quite a fallacy to suppose that the peo», 
will be satisfied with a flimsy and easily i¢. 
quired instruction. They require an eye. 
tion for their children, second to none jy) ¢\p. 
rough discipline in the country. As far as jy: 
opportunities go this should be the motto of tie 

ree Academy. It will then draw up with ): 
the whole system of education in the State. 
There is proverbially no royal road to Jeary. 
ing ; neither is there any democratic road 
There must be labor and zea! on al! sides. 

From the Annual Report of the sy. 
perintendent of Common Schools in Connect! 
cut, presented to the Legislature at its recon: 
session, we learn that the Normal Seljoo! 
established under a recent law of that State js 
to have eight trustees—one from each county. 
There is to be a Principal and one Assistant, 
who are required to give a thorough course oj 
instruction in the studies usually pursued in 
the Common Schools, with instruction in the 
best method of teaching and governing a 
Common School. The number of pupils j 
not to exceed 220, Persons entering are t 
sign a declaration that their purpose is to be- 
come teachers of Common Schools. The ful! 
course will consist of two terms of 20 weeks 
each. For the support of the Schoo! $2,500 
are appropriated annually for four years. \o 
part of this is to be expended in buildings and 
fixtures. These will, it is expected, be fur- 
nished by the city or town where the Schoo! 
shall be located. The location rests with the 
trustees.— New York Observer. 

At the recent Annual Commencement 
at Harvard, the degree of “ Doctor of Laws 
was conferred upon the Hon. Judge Lustice 
of Louisiava, Hon. Richard Fletcher, Associ- 
ate Justice of the S. J. Court of Massaclu- 
setts, Hon. Horace Mann, of Newton, Member 
of Congress from Massachusetts, and Ilion. 
Theophilus Parsons, of Cambridge, Dane 
Professor of Law at the Law Schoo! at Cam- 
bridge University. The degree of “ Doctor oi 
Divinity” was conferred upon Rev. G. \\ 
Burnap, of Baltimore, Rev. Levi W. Leonar 
of Dublin, N. H., and Rev. Chas. Kittredze 
True, of Charlestown. 

Mr. Bancrort’s announcement of the 
death of Mr. Pox, from the United State: 
Legation, London, is simple, energetic, diga- 
fied, and must have touched the hearts of many 
an American in Europe :— 

“ Official intelligenee has been received at this legatin 
that James Knox Poik, so lateiy President of the Uni" 
States, expired on the 15th day of June last. Uniike hs 
predecessors, he has ended life before the evening 0! 
age; but not before completing an Hlustrious and mcto 
rable career. The judgment of his countrymen et 
marked him out for high services. Raised successive\) | 
the first places in the state—chairman of the most impe 
tant Congressional! committee ; head of the House o! § 
presentatives of the whole American people; supreme 
magistrate in his own Commonweulth ; President of be 
Federal Repubiic—he ever approved his fitness for! 
highest trusts; excelling not more jn station, than in? 
riousness, prudence, temperance, and fortitude He o~ 
fined, established, and extended the boundaries of }" 
countsy. He planted the laws of the American Union © 
the shores of the Pacific. His influence and his cous’ 
tended to organize the National ‘Treasury on the princ!"" 
of the Constitution, and to apply the rule of freedom - 
navigation, trade, and industry. Most beloved where ve“ 
known, he lived heppily, and died in the midst of |» 
country’s unexempled prosperity, which bis ows W 
sures had contributed to establish. ar 

“I invite the consuls and vice-eonsuls of the United 
States, and all others of my fellow-citizens now |" bi 
United Kingdom, to share the sorrow of his family and “ 
country, His memory as a public man lives in — 
will eadure ; the youth of our country will be formed * 
virtue by emulating the parity of his private life. 
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4 existence prose letters of Byron’s from his 
ak pon onwards to his entrance at College, 
much beyond the usual range of juvenile pre- 
cocity. « We never saw anything,” says the 
writer, “to equal the contrast between the 
childish feebleness of the handwriting (within 
pencilled lines) and the flow and pith of the 
language, in which thoughts and sentiments, 
often generous, sometimes fierce and scornful, 
but all unmistakably Byronic. are set down in 
some of the very earliest of these epistles.” 

_— The new number of the Quarterly has 
also an allusion to the Astor Place riot, in 
which the respect of the American Press for 
law is handsomely acknowledged. “There 
are dangers which must be imminent under 
the broadest republican forms. Only free and 
popular institutions like our own and those of 
the United States, and the spirit they inspire 
into the citizens, can prevent them from be- 
coming calamities.” Of Mr. Macreapy, the 
Review says :—* It was impossible, as we hear 
from all quarters, and cannot refrain from re- 
peating, to surpass the coolness, self-command, 
gentlemanly, we might add, Christian bearing 
of Mr. Macready.” 

— We understand, says the London 
Critic, that “ The Woodman” will bring Mr. 
James's labors as a novelist to a close. 

—— The new number of the Edinburgh 
Review has an article on Macautay’s History 
of England, which may be expected to meet 
indirectly, if not directly, some of the criti- 
cal attacks upon that much canvassed pro- 
duction. 

—— Serseant TALFouRD, it is intimated 
in the London Correspondence of the Man- 
chester Examiner, is to be made a Judge. 

— The Picayune devotes a leader of 
something more than a column of its small 
type to prove how much more agreeable a bit 
of intelligence is by the telegraph or a squib 
of three or four lines, than such lengthy arti- 
cles as Northern Journalists favor their readers 
with; but we are very far from thinking that 
our excellent Southern contemporary makes 
out a case: the leader of the Picayune is not a 
whittoo long. Its philosophy, however, is in- 
genious—particularly at the close of the fol- 
lowing on the telegraph :—* Curt and sharp, 
its manuscript characters still preserve some- 
thing of the ethereal fire of their fleet conduc- 
tor, flashing intelligence on the mind as they 
meet the eye. The magnetic despatch is the 
gilt on the gingerbread—after that has been 
fingered, nothing remains but the flat, the dull, 
the stale, the unprofitable. ‘Toa business com- 
munity like ours, it is the type of all the learn- 
ing, wit, and philosophy that each in its sepa- 
rate specialty should present in a newspaper 
article—the multum in parvo, the quintessence 
of a ton of matter confined in a drop, the 
essential oil of a million of roses in a grain of 
attar, the whole world of the heart’s hopes, 
fears, unutterable emotions compressed into a 
tear. Weread toact, not to dream; and having 
received our cue, we, in playhouse phrase, walk 
on the stage to perform our given part.” 

—— It is gratifying to meet, while the 
thermometer is in the nineties, with something 
decidedly cool, whether a sherry cobbler, the 
gentleman in nankeens in the omnibus, or—a 
specimen like the following. Dr. Mayo’s 
romance of “ Kaloolah” it is known has made 
a decided hit. No travelling portmanteau is 
complete without it. It is everywhere, and 
pe other places, it seems, in the hands of 
the eulergh Excelsior, which parallel with 
the progress of a complete transfer of this origi- 

American copyright production to its 
columns, writes thus :—* Kaloolah is receiving 





from the press the encomiums it deserves. It 
is one of the most intensely interesting works 
of the day; and when the writer, in a subse- 
quent chapter, arrives ainong an African nation 
hitherto unknown to travellers, and marrying 
the beautiful Kaloolah, becomes chief officer of 
her father’s kingdom, it acquires a fascination 
which is not suspended until the close of the 
book. Although Kaloolah has been out of the 
press but a fortnight, and has been sold at a 
high price, a second edition was called for 
more than a week ago. Our readers will get 
the work in our columns for less than one-half of 
the publisher's price for the book, besides receiv- 
ing all other matlers we publish gratis.” We 
have heard much before of the beauties of re- 
printing foreign authors, but this is a literary 
complimcnt which we fear Dr. Mayo or Mr. 
Putnam will be slow to comprehend. It re- 
minds us of a story told of a distinguished 
English novelist and a gentleman of the press, 
who, upon his introduction, remarked—* Sir, 
you are under great obligationsto me.” “ In- 
deed, I was hardly aware of the fact. How is 
it?” “ Why, sir, 1 have extended your repu- 
tation pretty extensively in this vicinity. You 
are indebted to me, sir, for your distinguished 
reception—I have received your works regu- 
larly, and printed you for a cent !” 

If it were possible to banish novel 
reading and criticism at the same instant, 
Bulwer Lytton would, we think, accomplish 
the feat by the intolerably egotistical pretaces 
which he persists in putting before his works, 
in successive editions, which seem written to 
convince the public how much literature is a 
mere sleight of hand, and how good a manager 
of the hocuspocus is the book manufacturer. 
Ifthere were any profit to be got by any of 
these writings it would be effectually dissipated 
by one of these prefaces. They are, how- 
ever, at least candid in their exhibition of the 
literary trickster, and may serve to put the 
reader on his guard against the pretentious 
efforts, the vapid declamations, the melancholy 
distortions, through which Sir Lytton by a 
desperate volition would make himself a wit, a 
poet, and philosopher. The last of these effu- 
sions is not the least “of a specimen.” It is 
prefixed to a cheap edition of Eugene Aram. 
Mark its eager cockneyism——“ In point of 
composition Eugene Aram is, I think, entitled 
to rank amongst the best of my fictions. It 
somewhat humiliates me to acknowledge, that 
neither practice nor study has enabled me to 
surpass a work written at a very early age, in 
the skilful construction and patient develop- 
ment of plot; and though I have since sought 
to call forth higher and more subtle passions, I 
doubt if I have ever excited the two elemen- 
tary passions of tragedy, viz. pity and terror, to 
the same degree. In mere style, too, Eugene 
Aram, in spite of certain verbal! oversights, and 
defects in youthful taste, appearsto me unex- 
celled by any of my late writings, at least in 
what I have always stndied as the main essen- 
tial of style in narrative, viz. its harmony with 
the subject selected, and the passions to be 
moved ;—while it exceeds them all in the mi- 
nuteness and fidelity of its descriptions of ex- 
ternal nature,” &c. ‘These are good things, 
but they are to be felt, not talked about. 

The philosophy of money making is a 
subject in which the whole world in these lat- 
ter days has a ‘radesman’s interest. There 
are no aristocrats above the reach of an ac- 
count-book. No poet but will count his lines 
in bank notes—if he can. The thing is uni- 
versally admitted. As men fought and ruled 
and conquered and were fed in the good old 
feudal times without money, it is quite as well 














self is indispensable. A writer in one of our 
city commercial papers, the Merchani’s Ledger, 
hits at a point or two of the wide subject in 
a style worthy of Poor Richard. He thus 
talks of “HANDLING MONEY :—To own great 
tracts of land, to have ships at sea, and to deal 
in merchandise by the bale and cargo, unques- 
tionably expands the mind, and imparts to the 
pursuit of wealth a peculiar pleasure. There 
is something of royal authority and importance 
in conducting business on a large scale. This 
the Wholesaler feels. The Retailer, on the 
other hand, enjoys a particular satisfaction 
from his own course of dealings. Business is 
followed for the money it brings, and nothing 
quickens the spirit of enterprise so much as 
constant gains. The retail dealer, though his 
earnings may not be so great, has the pleasure 
—for to men of business it is a pleasure—of 
always having something to do. He has the 
feel of it every day and every hour in his hands, 
The spirit of business is kept alive in him by 
the constant touch of gold. If he gains slowly, 
he is conscious that every day he is making 
some progress on the road to fortune. He 
enjoys the highest satisfaction of a man of 
business—of constantly handling money.” And 

“Or Fat Mex.—Have our readers—who 
ought to be all students of characters—ever 
observed how soon after elevation to a county 
judgeship, or member of congress, their neigh- 
bor, who was before lean and care-worn, begins 
to grov fat? to assume a sleekness of look, 
and a comfortable portliness of person? Has 
it ever occurred to you the cause of this please 
ing change? We can tell you; it arises from 
an assured position in worldly circumstances, 
and the good opinion of men, and the repose 
of mind therefrom resulting, which always aid 
health and digestion, and restore or impart 
color to the faded cheek. Here is motive 
sufficient and honest for every man to strive 
fairly and faithfully to secure character and 
competency. There is no physician in this 
world (next to a good conscience) like a well- 
filled purse ; and you caunot fail to notice that 
among the heartiest and healthiest looking of 
our population are merchants well-to-do in 
their affairs. Men who can pay a hundred 
cents on the dollar any day they are called on, 
are always bright of eye and rosy in the gills.” 





Mastery oF Awnnoyances.—* Would you 
touch a nettle without being stung by it? take 
hold of it stoutly. Do the same to other annoy- 
ances; and few things will ever annoy you.”— 
Hare's Guesses at Truth. 


Personat Tneatricats.—* Everybody has his 
own theatre, in which he is manager, actor, 
prompter, playwright, scene-shifter, box-keeper, 
doorkeeper, all in one, and audience into the bar- 
gain.” —Jlare’s Guesses at Truth. 


Trvisms.—* A truism misapplied is the worst 
of sophisms.”—Guesses at Truth. 


—— ———__—__— - - — 


Publishers’ Circular. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Messrs. Harrer publish this week, “ History of 
the National Constituent Assembly, from May, 
1849, by J. F. Conxray.” A feature of the work 
is its series of sketches of the present French nota- 
bilities. 

The new translation of GreseLer’s “ Compendi- 
um of Ecclesiastical History” is a vast repository 
of original Jearning prepared with care and fidelity 
by the translator, Dr. Davinson. The text is 
from the fourth enlarged edition, and there is a 
large body of new notes. The translator, in a 
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modest and candid preface, safely remarks :—* Its 
abundant references and quotations in the notes 
supply the want of a library such as very few have 
within their reach.” The price at which the work 
is issued by the Harrers places it within the reach 
of the large body of theological students. 

Messrs. Puiiuirs, Samrson & Co. have issued 
the first volume of the new edition of Hume's 
History—to be completed in six volumes. It is a 
neat and convenient 12mo. uniform with their edi- 
tion of Macaulay’s History, which again is uni- 
form with the best American library edition of the 
latter author’s “ Miscellanies.” Such an edition of 
Hume was much wanted. 

Messrs. Lirrte & Brown will publish, uniform 
with the English edition in 2 vols. 8vo., “ Lord 
Campbell’s Lives of the Chief Justices of Eng- 
land.” 

ENGLISH LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Messrs. Loneman & Co. have recently issued 
“Rome; a Tour of Many Days.” By Sir George 
Head. It forms three stout, compactly printed 
octavos, and is probably the fullest work on the 
subject in the language. “ Sketches in New Zea- 
land, with Pen and Pencil.” By Mr. Tyrone 
Power. Post 8vo. 12s. “ The Temporal Bene- 
fits of Christianity, exemplified in its Influence on 
the Social, Intellectual, Civil and Political Condi- 
tion of Mankind, from its first promulgation to the 
present day.” By Robert Blakey. 8vo. 9s. 

They announce as in preparation, Baron Hum- 
boldt’s New Work, “ Aspects of Nature in Dif- 
ferent Lands and Different Climates.” “ The 
Book of Dignities ; or, Rolls of the official Per- 
sonages of the British Empire.” “ Memorandum 
of the Wonderful Providence of God to a Poor 
Unworthy Creature, on and after the Revolution 
between the Duke of Monmouth and King James 
(1685 to 1690).”. By John Coad. ‘The reprint 
is suggested by the following note in Macaulay’s 
History. “ The best account of the sufferings of 
those rebels who were sentenced to transportation 
(by Judge Jeffries) is to be found in a very curious 
narrative written by John Coad.” “ Life and Cor- 
respondence of the late Robert Southey,” edited 
by his Son, the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Southey, 
M.A. Post 8vo. “ Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of 
the Monastic Orders ; comprising the History of 
the Franciscans, as connected with the Revival of 
Art; Legends of Royal Personages who died in 
the Royal Habit, and Notes on the Remains of 
English Legendary Art.” Square crown 8vo. 
with Illustratiens, in continuation of “ Sacred and 
Legendary Art.” “ Critical History of the Lan- 
guage and Literature of Ancient Greece, from the 
earliest Period to the Death of Solon.” By Wil- 
liam Mure, M.P. of Caldwell. 3 vols. 8vo. 
“ Seripture Lands; being a Visit to the Scenes of 
the: Bible. By Rev. W. J. Woodeock, M.A.” 
“ Sacred Annals ; or, Researches into the History 
and Religion of Mankind. Vol. II., comprising 
the History and Religion of the Hebrew People, 
from the Origin of the Nation to the Time of 
Christ. By Geo. Smith, Esq., F.S.A.,” &e. Crown 
8vo. “A Treatise on Electricity ; its Theory and 
Practical Application. By A. de la Rive, of the 
Academy of Geneva.” 2 vols. 8vo. illustrated. 
“Sir Roger de Coverley. Reprinted from the 
Spectator, with Illustrations drawn on Wood by 
Frederick Taylor, Member of the Society of 
Painters in Water Colors.” “ Seuthey’s Common 
Place-Book. Second Series, consisting of Special 
Collections.” Sq. crown 8vo. “ The Hand-book 
of European Literature. By Mrs. Foster.” Fep. 
8vo. “The Stud fer Practical Purposes and 
Practical Men. By Harry Hieover, author of 
‘Stable Talk and Table Talk.” Fep. &vo. 
“ Poetry for Schools. Selected by the Rev. F.C. 
Cook, M.A.” 12mo. “ A Copious Latin-English 
Lexicon, from the new German Work of Dr. 
Freund ; augmented with important Additions. 
By Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A.” Small 4to. “ An 


English-Greek Lexicon, containing all the Greek 
Words used by Writers of good Authority ; citing 
the authorities in Chronological Order. 
Yonge, B.A.” 


By C. D. 
Small 4to. 





~ a SS — 

Mr. Corsurn has published “ The Adventures Advertise , 
of a Greek Lady, the Adopted Daughter ~ the SEMEN. 
late Queen Caroline. Written by Herself.” 2 This . 
vols. 21s. “ The Lottery of Marriage. By Mrs. ts Day Publishe d, 
Trollope.” 3 vols. BY 


Messrs. A. & C. Brack have published “ A 
Manual of Mineralogy. By James Nicol, 
F.R.S.E.” 

Rivinetons have just ready, “ Meditations from 
the Fathers of the First Five Centuries ; arranged 
as Devotional Exercises on the Book of Common 
Prayer.” 2 vols. sm. 8vo. 16s. 

Mr. Murray announces the following works: 
“ Lives of the Chief Justices of England, from the 
Norman Conquest till the death of Lord Mans- 
field,” 2 vols. 8vo. “The Formation of Charac- 
ter; or, the Minority of an Heiress.” By the Au- 
thor of “Bertha’s Journal.” 2 vols. 12mo. 
“The Rocks and Rivers of Scotland, by John 
Colquhoun, Esq.” “ A new Edition of Knicker- 
— New York ;” with plates by C. R. Leslie, 

A. 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND FROM 


THE 29TH OF MAY TO THE 14TH OF JUNE. 

(Concluded from our last ) 
Maitland (C.)—The Apostles’ School of Prophetic [nter- 
pretation, Svo. pp. 474, cloth, 12s. Masson (G.)—A 
Chronological and Historical Atlas of the Middle Ages. 
Folio, pp. 42, cloth, 16s. Pottleton Legacy (The). By A. 
Smith. Post &vo. pp. 480, cloth, 10s. 6d. Prichard (J. C.) 
—Sermons. 12mo. pp. 250, cl. 4s. 6d. Pure Catholicism: 
a Religious Quarterly Journal in the Spanish Language. 
No. 1, 8vo. sewed, Is. 6d. Rectory (The) Guest: a Novel, 
3 v. post Svo. pp. 988, bis. 31s. 6d. Serivenor (H.)—Railways 
of the United Kingdom statistically considered. vo. Pp. 
842, cl. 21s. Sermons by Bowers (G. H.) and Sinelair (J.) 
Sermons—J. H. Thom, H. M. Villiers, J. C. Wigram. 
Sketches of Canadian Life, Lay and Ecclesiastical. Post 
8vo. pp. 316, cl. 88.64. Smyth (G. L.)—Ireland, Histori- 
cal and Statistical. Vol 4, 8vo. pp. 499, cl. 103. 6d. Ste- 
phen (J.)—Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography. 2 vols. 
8vo. pp. 1032, cl. 248, Swain (C.)—Dramatic Chapters, 
Poems, and Songs. New ed. 8vo. pp. 352, cloth, 15s.; 
English Melodies. 12mo. pp. 316, cl. 6s.; The Mind, and 
other Poems. 4th ed. 8vo. pp. 318, cl. 2is. Thucydides, 
—A New and Literal Version. By the Rev. H. Dale, M.A. 
Vol. 2, sq. 12mo. pp. 287, cl. 3s. 6d. (Bohn's Classical Li- 
brary). Vindication of the Penaity of Death for the 
Crime of Murder. 8vo. swd. 3d. Wale (B. B.)—The 
Heart's Memories ; a Books of Rhymes and Ballads. Fep. 
8vo. pp. 140, cl. 38. 6d. Westwood (J. O.)—Illuminated 
Il'ustrations of the Bible, copied from Select Manuscripts 
of the Middle Ages. 4to. 31s. 6d.; large paper, £3, 13s. 
6d. Wroth (H.'T.)\—Mohammedanism considered in re- 
lation to the Christian Evidences. 8vo. (Cambridge), pp. 
82, sewed, 33. 


LAW REPORTS. 


De Gex and Smale. Vol. 1, Part 3, 10s. 6d. 
Dowling and Lowndes. Vol. 5, Part 5, 7s. 
Hare’s Chancery Reports. Vol. 6, Part 4, 12s. 
Moore's Indian Appeal. Vol. 4, Part 1, Lis. 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 


STATES FROM 14TH JULY TO 4TH AUG. 

Abbott (Jacob).—History of Julius Cesar. Engs. 18mo. 
pp. 278 (Harper & Bros.) 

Address at the Inauguration of Jared Sparks, LL.D., as 
President of Harvard College, June 20, 1849. 8vo. pp. 
60 (Cambridge : John Bartlett). 

Culverwell (R. £.)—Diseases of Winter : on Consumption, 
Coughs,Colds, Asthma, &c., the Treatment and Observa- 
tions on the Diet and Regimen necessary for Invalids. 
8vo. pp. 91 (4. S. Redfield). 

Cummings (R. J. W.)—Lecture on the Law, delivered be- 
fore the Chrestomathian Society of St. John’s College, 
Fordham, N.Y. 8vo. 19. 

Dyer (Rev. D.)—Plenary Inspiration. 

Ellis (Mrs.)—Hearts and Homes; or, Social Distinction: 
a Story. 8vo. pp. 348, pt. 1 (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Gieseler’s Ecclesiastical History. Translated by David- 
= LL.D. Vo's.1 and 2, Svo. pp. 396, 397 (Harper & 

ros.) 

Hume (David).—The History of England from the Inva- 
sion of Julius Cesar to the Abdication of James IL, 
1688 A new Edition, with the Author's last corrections 
and improvements. With a short account of his Life, 
ae by himself. 12mo. pp. 483 (Phillips, Sainpson & 

0.) 

James (G. P. R.)\—The Woodman: a Romance of the 
Times of Richard IL. 8vo. pp. 163 (Harper & Bros. ) 
Jones (W. A,)—Memorial of the late Hon. David 8. 
Jones, with an Appendix, containing Notices of the 
Jones Family of Queens County. 4to. pp. 99 (Stanford 


& Swords). 

The Maiden Aunt; a Story. By S.M. {2mo. pp. 241 (D. 
Appleton & Co.) 

Proceedings of the N.Y. Historical Society, May and June, 
1849. &vo. pp. 75 (W. Van Norden). 

Smith (Rev. C. B.)\—The Aristocracy of Wealth a Hin- 
drance to the Cause of Missions. 


Southey’s Common Place Book, Pt.2. 8vo. pp. 208 (Har- 
per & Brothers). 








MARK Hl. NEWMAN & (9, 
199 Broadway, New York, 


A New Edition 


OF 


Jahn’s Biblical Archiology, 


Translated from the Latin, with Additions and Correc- 
tions, and a Copious Index of Passages. 
Illustrated 


By THOMAS C. UPHAM, 


Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, and of 
the Hebrew Language, in Bowdoin College, 
Firtu Epitioy. 


July 26th, 1849. ad3t 


—_—_—_—. 





IN PRESS 
By E. H. BUTLER & (CO, 


No 23 Minor Street, PHinapetruta, 


The following Elegant Books, prepared expressly 
for the Fall and Holiday Sales of 1349-50 


They will be ready for publication on the 15th of A ugust 
next. Elegantly boand, and splendidly Uluminated and 
Illustrated. 


LEAFLETS OF MEMORY, 
An Illuminated Annual fer 1850, 
Edited by REYNELL COATES, M.D. 
THE SNOW FLAKE: 
A HOLIDAY GiFT FOR 185). 


CHRISTMAS BLOSSOMS & NEW YEAR’s 
WREATH FOR 1850. 


Edited by UNCLE THOMAS. 
READ’S FEMALE POETS OF AMERICA. 
THIRD EDITION, 
Much enlarged, with additional I!lustrations. 
TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY, 


LARGE TYPE, 
a4 3 


ELEGANTLY PRINTED. 





Facing the Enemy. 


ENGRAVED BY T. DONEY, FROM A PAINTING BY 
F. W. EDMONDS. 


6 hye beautiful Engraving having been withdrawn from 
sale soon after its publication, is now republished by 
the subscriber, and the price reduced to One Dollar for 
prints and Two Dollars for proofs on India paper. 
The Trade will be supplied at the usual discount. 
JOHN P. RIDNER, 


Jel6 497 Broadway, Art-Union Building. 








Linear Perspective; 
For the Use of Schools and Students of Drawing. 
By JOSEPH ROPES. 
A PLAIN, KASY, AND FAMILIAR 


TREATISE 


ON THE 


PRINCIPLES OF PERSPECTIVE. 


Price 25 cents. 
je Br JOHN P. RIDNER, 497 Broadway. 


BURNHAM & BROTHERS, — 
58 and 60 Cornhill, Boston, Ms. 


Antique, Modern, and Foreign Cheep 


Bookstore, 

NTAINING an immense collection of nearly Two 

Hundred Thousand Volumes of rare, scarce, and V- 
luable Books, in all the various branches of Literature, 
Law, Medicine, Theology, History, Biography. Trvels, 
Voyages, Mechanics, Chemistry, Botany, Agriculture, 
American History, etc.; in all Languages, French, 
Spanish, German, Italian, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, ¢t-: 
which are offered to the public at extremely Low 
Pric 


es. 
Orders for Books to su Libraries will be promptly 
executed. pply je9 6n 
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~ THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


The July number of this old and able Quarterly will be published 
in a few days. 


CONTENTS. 

SPORTATION AS IT NOW IS. Vi. CORPUS IGNATIANUM. 
1. TRANSPEARE’S CRITICS: ENGLISH AND] VIL SIR E. BULWER LYTTON’S KING ARTHUR. 
IL. BORE Vill. TYNDALE’S SARDINIA, 


IGN. 
(il. DE TOCQUEVILLE’S REIGN OF LOUIS XV. 
IV. DENNIS'S ECRURIA. 
V. PRER TRADE. 


Price Three 


. AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 
X MACAULAY'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Dollars a year, singly. Less when taken with our other 
Reprints, viz: 

The London Quarterly Review, |The Westminster Review, 

The Edinburgh Review, 

The North British Review, 


TERMS. 


Per annum. 


AND 


Black wood's Edinburgh Magazine 





Per annum. 
For any one of the four Reviews, $3 00 | For Blackwood’s Magazine, ‘ ‘ $3 00 
For any two “ “ ° 5 00 | For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9 00 
For any three =“ - . 7 00 | For Blackwood and the four Reviews, . 10 00 
For all four of the Reviews, : : 8 00 


*,* Payments to be made in all cases in advance. The Trade supplied on liberal terms. 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO., PustisueErs, 











FOR THE COMING HOLIDAYS. 


Will be Published on the First of September: 
GEMS OF BEAUTY; 


Or, Literary Gift for 1850. 


Embellished with Nine splendid Steel Engravings -_ engage and bound elegantly in morocco and white calf— 
ull gilt, 8vo. 


THE SOUVENIR GALLERY; 


An Illustrated Gift Book for all Seasons. 


Embellished with Seven superb Engravings from Stee! Plates, and bound in the various styles of white calf, morocco, 
and muslin, full gilt—smal! 4to. 


THE ROSARY OF ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE; 


Containing Six fine mezzotinto Engravings of subjects from celebrated Scripture Paintings. 


Eprren sy REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALL, 
And bound in the various styles of morocco, white calf, and muslin—full gilt sides and edges—8vo. 


FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING; 
A Christmas, New- Year, and Birth-day Gift for 1850. 
Splendidly bound in arabesque morocco, gilt edges, and embellished with Nine splendid Engravings by SarTatn. 


THE GOLDEN GIFT; 
A Wreath of Gems. 


From the Prose and Poetical Writers of England and America. Prepared especially as a Gift Book for all Seasons ;— 
embellished with illuminated title and ornamental borders—bound in very neat French morocco, full gilt sides and 


THE GARLAND; 
Or, Token of Friendship. 


Evirep py MISS EMILY PERCIVAL, 
And Iilustrated by Fine Steel Engravings and Iuminations, richly bound in morocco, with gilt sides and edges. 


THE LADY’S GIFT; 
Or, Souvenir of Remembrance. 
FOR ALL SEASONS OF THE YEAR. 
Epitrep sy A LADY. 
And bound by Braptey & Co., in morocco, full gilt sides and edges—lIilustrated. 


CHRISTMAS ROSES; 
A Gift Book for the Young. 


Beautifully bound in muslin, richly gilt sides and edges, embellished with splendid Mezzotint Engravings by Ritcnie 


Ord olicited b 
oe Ya PHILL PS, SAMPSON & Co. 
aud 4t 























NEW YORK TRADE SALE. 
August 27, 1849. 


On six months credit for approved endorsed Notes. 


In soliciting consignments for the next Trade Sale of 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE 
PLATES, &c., 


The undersigned beg to state, that the same regulations 
will be observed in this, as at the last sale, so far as to 
allow contributors their option to withdraw the balanee of 
any item alter First Lots are disposed of; though in alk 
cases, First Lots will be sold without reserve. 

The commission for selling and guarantee, will be five 
percent. No charge will be made for fire insurance, ex- 
cept to cover advances on consignments; nor will any 
other fire insurance be effected, except at the special re- 
quest of contributors. Sales cashed when desired, with- 
in thirty days after the final reeeipt of Goods. Invoices 
for the first Catalogue should be in hand as soon as prac- 


ticable. 
COOLEY & KEESE, 
191 Broapway. 


New York, !8th June, 1849. jy7tf 


ee 


EMPORIUM OF ART ROOMS. 
W. A. GREENE, 
No. 304 Broadway, corner Duane street. 


COMPLETE and attractive assortinent of Engravings, 
English, French, and German, line, mezzotint, and 
stipple, and lithographs, of every variety of subject, com- 
prising the works of the old and modern masters, in store 
or imported to order. 

Paintings, Water Color and Peneil Drawings, Artists* 
Stationery, Books of Design, Galleries and Works in all 
departments of the Fine and useful Arts. 

Consignments or Commissions relating to the Fine Arts 
promptly attended to. 

Desired articles from W. A. Colman’s stock furnished at 
the market prices, in accordance with an arrangement juet 
completed with him. fi7u 


 @RECA MAJORA. 


The Sabscribers would call the attention of Classical 
Teachers and Students to their New Edition of 


Grecea Majora. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. printed on fine paper, and bound in a neat 
and substantial style, presenting a better edition 
of this book than has ever been issued. 

This work is particularly adapted to the higher Greek 
Classes, as itis the only medium through whieh extracts 
from the principal Greek Authors can readily be obtained. 
The first volume is devoted to Prose, the second to Verse. 
The following are the principal authors from whose works 
copious selections are given: Herodotus, ‘Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Lysias, Isocrates, Demosthenes, Plato, Aristo- 
tle, Dionysius Halicernassus, Longinus, Theophrastus, 
Polyaneus Aelianus, Polybius, Homer, Hesiod, Apollonius 
of Rhodes, Sophocles, Euripides, Theocritus, Bion, Mos- 
chus, &c. Also a Miscellaneons Collection of Hymns, 
Odes, Peana, &c. This work thus contains within itself 
a library of Greek literature, furnished at a small cost, 
which otherwise could hardly be obtained at all. 


URIAH HUNT & SON, Publisher and Bookseller, 
m3 tf 44 North Fourth st., Philad. 


“Le Petit Robinson de Paris. 


HE Subscriber respectfully invites the attention of the 

Trade tothe above charming Freneh Juvenile, which 
is particularly adapted for a Schoot Book. It is highly 
recommended by the best French Teachers and is ex- 
tremely popular in France, having passed through a great 
many editions in a very short period. 

He would also invite the'r attention to Oram’s Examples 
in Arithmetic, in four parts, which is rapidly gaining 
favor and is very highly recommended by all Teachers 
who have used it; itis particularly valuable in Boarding 
Schools. HENRY LONGSTRETH, 

School Book Depository, 347 Market street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





my1l2 tf 


New Drawi 


ng Desk. 


LP LPAA 





HE subscriber has just introduced a new style of 
Drawing Desk, which he thinks well worthy the 
attention of Artists, Teachers, and Students of Drawing. 
It is so arranged that when opened it brings the object to 
be copied at the right angle in front, at the same time the 
desk, or drawing board, is brought to the proper elevation. 
Besides these advantages itis simple-opening and closing 
as easy as a book; occupies but little space, yet has room 
for « drawing book, paper, and compartments for materials, 
crayons, pencils, &c. It also answers equally weli for 
writing upon. The prices vary from $3 50 to $5, aceord- 
ing to the kind of wood of which they are made. 


JOHN P. RLDNER, 


jyl4 tf 497 Broadway, Art-Union Building. 
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New Book by Dr. Vinet. 


This Day Published. 
GOSPEL STUDIES. By Alexander Vinet, D D., Author 


Baird, D.D. 

18 CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD—A MANUAL OF 
Bible Evidence for the People. By John Cumming, 
D D., with an Introduction by Hon. Theodore Freling: 
huysen. 

PETERS ON BAPTISM. 

RELIGIOUS LIFE OF FRANCIS MARKOE, 

THE PEARL OF DAYS. 

REVIEW OF TRE MEXICAN WAR. By Hon. Wm. 


day. 
jel6tf M. W. DODD, Brick Church Chapel. 


of * Vital Christianity,” with an Introduction by Robt. | 





Articles of Stationery, 
MANUFACTURED AND SOLD TO THE TRADE BY 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


Corner of Fourth and Race sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


———— 


THE PATENT AND SELF-SUPPLYING 


Ink Stand, 


Manufactured of the most Substantial Material, simple in 
its construction, and not liable te get out of order. 


It keeps the ink free from dust and evaporation, conse- 
queatly uniform in colour and consistency. 


M. S. Fife’s Patent Diamond- Pointed 


Gold Pen, 


Warranted Equal, if not Superior to any other Gold Pen 
in the Market, at nearly Half the Price. 


It being entirely different in form from any now tn use, 
itis peculiarly adapted to use in Public Offices, Counting: 
Houses, and Schools. 


A liberal discount made to the Trade, from the retail 
prices of the above jelott 


BOSTON TRADE SALE. 
The Undersigned will conduct the next 


Boston Annual Trade Sale, 


Agreeably to the regulations of the Committee, and under 
their approval. 








The sale will commence on 


Monday, the 20th day of August next, 


when the STATIONERY will be sold, and the BOOKS 
on the following days. 


We would respectfully solicit from the Trade, consign- 


ments of 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, 
AND 


BOOKBINDER’S STOCK. 
BUCKLEY & BANCROFT, 


Boston, June, 1849. AUCTIONEERS, 
je 3) 


Dr. 





William <A. Alcolt’s 


IN PRESS, 
And will be published on the Ist of AUGUST, 


¢ y 
“ Letters to Young Men on 
Tap} \ H » 99 
Various Subjects, 
Designed as a Companion to the Young Man's 
Guide, by the same Author. 

This volume will comprise the letters originally pub 
lished in the New York Evangelist, and some never before 
introduced to the public. ‘The popularity of the Author, 
united to the favorable reception and commendations the 
letters received on their publication, will insure for them 
an extensive sale, when issued in a neat vol. of 300 pages. 

Orders from the Trade respectfully solicited 

GEO, H. DERBY & Co., 
Publishers, Buffalo, New York. 


New Series. 





Also in preparation 


“Letters to Young Ladies.” 
je30 6t By the same Author. 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 


LIST OF BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
NEW YORK, 

51 John street. 
AUG. 1819. 


No. 


Alfred 8S. Barnes. Henry L. Burr. 


THE SCIENCES. 


DAVIES’ SYSTEM OF MATHEMATICS. 
ELEMENTARY COURSE. 

DAVIES’ PRIMARY TABLE BOOK. Cloth back, 12} 

DAVIES’ FIRST LESSON IN ARITHMETIC. Mo- 

DAVIES’ SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. New edition, en- 


rocco back, 2) cts. 
larged, 42 cts. 
KEY TO DAVIES’ SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 


edition, 42 cts. 





New 


DAVIES’ UNIVERSITY ARITHMETIC. 12mo. 
sheep, 64 cts. 

KEY YO DAVIES’ UNIVERSITY ARITHMETIC. 
50 ets, 


DAVIES’ ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. Sheep, 84cts. 
KEY TO DAVIES’ ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 


50 cts. 

DAVIES’ ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 12mo. sheep, 
84 cis. 

DAVIES’ DRAWING AND MENSURATION. 1!2mo. 
sheep, 84 cts. 

ADVANCED COURSE. 

*DAVIES' BOURDON'S ALGEBRA. 8vo. sheep, $1 50. 

*DAVIES’ LEGENDRE’S GEOMETRY. 8vo. sheep, 
$1 50. 

*DAVLES’ ELEMENTS OF SURVEYING. 8vo. sheep, 
$i 50. 

*DAVIES’ ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. 8vo. sheep, 


| $1 50. 
| *DAVIES’ DIFF. AND INTEGRAL CACULUS, 8vo. 
sheep, $1 50. 
*DAVIES’ DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY.  8vo. sheep, 
> 


$2 00. 
*DAVIES' SUADES, SHADOWS, & PERSPECTIVE. 
8vo. $2 50. 


CHAMBERS’ RDUCATIONAL COURSE. 
(In 7 volumes, $6,20 per set.) 


CHAMBERS’ TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE. 90cts. 

CUAMBERS' ELEMENTS OF DRAWING. By John 
Clarke. 70 cts. 

CHAMBERS* NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 90 cts. 





CHAMBERS’ ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By 
Reid and Bain. 90 cts. 
CHAMBERS’ ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGY. By 


G. Hamilton. 90 cts. 
CHAMBERS’ ELEMENTS OF ZOOLOGY. $1. 
CHAMBERS’ ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. By D. 
Page. 90 cts. 


PARKER'S FIRST LESSONS IN NATURAL PHILO- 
sophy. 38 cts. 
COMPENDIUM OF SCHOOL PHILOSO- 





PARKER'S 
phy. $i. 

MINER'S GUIDE, AND METALLURGIST’S DIREC- 
tury. 50. 

GILLESPIE ON ROADS AND RAILROADS = 8vo. 
$1 50. 


PENMANSHIP AND BOOKKEEPING. 


* FULTON AND EASTMAN'S CHIROGRAPHIC 
Charts. ly 

FULTON & EASTMAN'’S KEY TO DO. 2 cts. 

FULTON & EASI'MAN’S WRITING BOOKS. 123 
cents. 

FULTON & EASTMAN’S COPY BOOKS. 12} cts. 

FULTON & EASTMAN’S PENMANSHIP. 29 cts. 

FULTON & EASTMAN’S BOOKKEEPING. 60 cts. 





HISTORY. 


WILLARD'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
or Republic of America. New and enlarged edition, 
8vo. $i WW. 

WILLARD'S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
States. New and enlarged edition, morocco backs, 
63 cts. 

WIiLLARD'S UNIVERSAL HISTORY IN PERSPEC- 
tive. 8vo. $l 50. 

*WILLARD'S AMERICAN CHRONOGRAPHER; a 
Chart to aid in the Stady of Willard’s United States. 
Mounted, $1. 

*WILLARL’S ‘TEMPLE OF TIME; a Chronological 
Chart of Universal History. Mounted, $L 25. 

*WILLARD'S ENGLISH CHRONOGRAPHER. Mount- 


ed, $1 25. 
ee HISTORIC GUIDE FOR SCHOOIS. 
cls. 
GOULD'S ABRIDGMENT OF ALISON'S EUROPE. 
8vo. sheep. $1 50. 
MANSFIELD'S HISTORY OF THE MEXICAN WAR. 
$1 25. Ge” See next column. 











[Ang, 4, 


— 


BROOKS’ 
GREEK AND LATIN CLassics 


BROOKS’ FIRST LATIN LESSONS. 12mo. 63 cts 
BROOKS’ OVID'S METAMORPHOSES. | yo. shee, 


$2 50. 
BROOKS’ FIRST GREEK LESSONS. 12mo. 63 
BROOKS’ GREEK COLLECTANEA EV ANGELIC 
12mo. 63 ets. oo 





CLARK'S NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. amo, 59 


cents 
PARKER'S RHETORICAL READER. 12mo. 90 cts 
WATTS ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE MIND 
40 ets. ia 
PAGE'S THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING 
NG. 


BARNARD ON SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 440, 


muslin, $2. 
HOMER'S ILIAD. Pope’s Translation 1 vol, 32:5 
sheep extra, 75 cts. eT 
POLYMICRIAN NEW TESTAMENT. 38m0. maroon 
extra, 50 cts. 
COLTON'S LIFE AND TIMES OF HENRY cLay. 
vols. $5. 
COLTON’S PUBLIC ECONOMY OF THE UNITED 


States. 33. 
MANSFIELD'S LIFE OF GEN. SCOTT. Cloth 
$1 25. ’ 





KINGSLEY’S MUSICAL WORKS. 


KINGSLEY'S JUVENILE CHOIR. 45 cts. 
KINGSLEY’S YOUNG LADIES* HARP. 75 cts. 
KINGSLEY'S HARP OF DAVID. $1 124 cis. 


* Book and Charts marked (*) are on Cash Account. 
a44t 





Now Ready. 


Hume's History. of England, 


BOSTON LIBRARY EDITION, 
Uniform with Macaulay, same price and style. 


62 Cents per Volume. 


Containing the History of England, from the 
Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Abdi- 
cation of James II. 


By DAVID HUME, Esa. 


A New Edition, with the Author's last Corrections and 
Improvements; to which is prefixed a Short Account of 
his Life, Written by Himself, and a fine Portrait of the 
Author. To he completed in 6 volames, and issued in 
uniform style with the Boston Library Edition of Macau 
lay’s History, forming the cheapest and most readaile 
edition now extant, and at a price within the means of all; 
and is believed to be the highest attainment in the art of 
producing GOOD BOOKS, well printed, substantially 
bound, at Low prices, of which the world has heretofore 
furnished an example. 

The Second Volame will be published on the 20th of 
August, and the other Volumes will be issued Monthly, 
until the work is completed. A liberal discount made 
the Trade. Orders solicited. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
110 WASHINGTON STREET, 


a4tf BOSTON. 





SEVENTEENTH 
Cincinnati Trade Sale 


OF 
Books, Stationery, Bookbinders’ Stock, &¢. 
OCTOBER 9ru, 1849. 
CoNSIGNMENTS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. 


fb = undersigned, conductors of the Cincinnati Trade 
Sales, grateful for the patronage heretofore so liberal!) 
extended to them, beg to state that the same Rules and 
Regulations will be observed in this, as at the last Sale 
Invoices for the First Catalogue should be in hand by the 
first September, and will be inserted in the order re 
ceived. Sales Cashed within thirty days after the close 


f the Sale. 
' - HAYDEN & WOODRUFF. 


N. B. Cash Advances 





made on receipt of Goods, 
addt H. & W. 


when required. 
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—TEXT-BOOKS FOR COLLEGES AND KIGH SCHOOLS. 


nin fee lene ont ere | Coes Drawing. Cards 
vited. ee ts thelr address Studies in Drawing, in a Progressive Series of Lessons on Cards ; begin- 
favor the Publisher wi . ning with the most Elementary Studies, and adapted for use at Home 
“ yee ot and at Schools. 
The Practical Elocutionist, BY BENJAMIN H. COE, 


For Colleges, Academies, and High Schools. aie Teacher of Drawing, 
BY JOHN W. S. HOWS, In ten Series—marked 1 to 10—each containing about eighteen Stu- 


dies. 25 cts. each Series. 
Professor of Elocution in Columbia College. The design is— 














+.* This work is confidently recommended to the attention of the Teaching Public, | 1 ‘To make the exercise in drawing highly interesting to the pupil. 
ndjiatailiquat students, for its thorough practical character. Il. To make drawings so simple, and so gradually progressive, as to enable any 
t= ses the Author's system of Elocutionary Insiruction, which, during a long teacher, whether acquainted with drawing or not, to instract his pupils to 
successfal professional practice, has been most satisfactorily tested and stamp- advantage. . : 
nablie approval. Ill. To take the place of one half of the writing lessons, with confidence that the learn - 
an analytical dissection of the sense and construction of language is made the | er will acquire a knowledge of writing in less time than is usually required. 


leading principle of instruction, rather than a servile adherence to elaborate mechanical | “ They are executed with taste and skill, and form, in our judgment, one of the best 
rules. Nature is at all times followed as the only sure ‘'eacher. ‘The perceptive and | series of lessons in drawinz, which we have met with, 
reasoning powers of the Pupil are constantly brought into action, and the few essential that ‘ the whole is so simplified as to enable an 
rules of the art are 80 simplified and adapted on these principles, as to become only the | instruct his pupils with advantage.’ ” 

suvordinate auxiliaries in the acquirement of an earnest, nataral, and unaffected mode 


wen and varied scloction of wanesion from he ant Asthors, are given for U.S.A. Mlilitarn Cext-book. 

i he illustration of the system, the larger portion of which have never before | i" " : he i 
amma sent into any similar work. They will be found of an uniform high-toned An Elementary Ti eatise on Artiller y and Infanti ¥. 
character, and will farnish to the youthful Pupil a vocabulary of thought and informa- 


The author justly remarks, 
y teacher, without previous study, to 











Adapted for the Service of the United States. Designed for the use of 
i al importance and interest. > te Pon é > use Oo 
tion on topics of general linportan aucune Cadets of the U.S. Military Academy, and for the Officers of the Inde- 
Large 12mo. In August. pendent Companies and Volunteers. 12mo 
BY C. P. KINGSBURY, LIEUT. U.S.A. 
e *,* This volume is used as a text-book in the United Ststes Military Acad 4 
The Crayon Reading Book: ; will be introduced in the other military schools. It is the most arti Be ryoren an 
. ? | sive treatise in either French or English ; and is equally adapted for use in the militia 
Comprising Selections from the various Writings of service and in the army. 
WASHINGTON IRVING, 
Prepared for the Use of Schools. 12mo. In August. Anglo-Saxon. 
*.* This volume comprises a series of scenes, adventures, sketches of character, and | An olo- Saron Course of Stud y. 
historical pictures from the Life of Columbus, Astoria, Tour on the Prairies, Granada, © . : oe 
Bracebridge Hall, Sketch-Book, &c., arranged so as to form an acceptable and useful | A Compendious Anglo-Saxon and English Dictionary. 
reading book for the higher classes in schools and academies. By the Rev. Josera Bosworrtn, D.D., F.R.S., &e., &e. 1 vol., 
8vo, cloth, $3. 
. A Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language. 
The Botanical Text-Book. By Louis F. Kurrstern, A.M., LL.M., and Ph. D., of the University 
BY PROFESSOR A. GRAY, of Giessen. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


Of Mataans Cyege. Tha Halgan Godspel on Englisc. 


With 1000 Engravings on Wood. New edition. In preparation. The Anglo-Saxon Version of the Holy Gospel. Edited by Brnya- 
“The best elementary view of the vegetable kingdom.”—Silliman’s Journal. MIN THorre,F.S.A. Reprinted by thesame. 12mo, cloth, $1 25, 








Analecta Anglo- Saxonica. 
With an Introductory Ethnological Essay, and Notes, Critical and 
Explanatory. By Lovts F. Kuirsrem, A.M., LL.M.,and Ph. D., 
of the University of Giessen. 2 vols., 1200 pages, $3 50. 
Natale Sancti Gregorii Pape. 
ZElfric’s Homily on the Birthday of St. Gregory, and Collateral Ex- 


Prof. Dana’s System of Mineralogy ; 
Comprising the most Recent Discoveries. New edition, 8vo. $3 50. 
[Jn preparation. 





tracts from King Alfred’s Version of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History 
A Chemical Text- Book. and the Saxon Chronicle, with a full Rendering into English, 
BY OLIVER WOLCOTT GIBBS. Notes Critical and Explanatory, and an Index of Stems and Forms. 


By Lovuts F. Kurester, A.M., LL.M., and Ph. D., of the Univer- 
sity of Giessen. 12mo, 75 cts. 
A Glossary to the Analecta Anglo-Saxonica, 

With the Indo-Germanic and other Affinities of the Language. By 
Louis F. Kursremn, A.M., LL.M., and Ph. D., of the University 
A Myt holog ical Text Book : of Giessen. Jn preparation. 

. ale - ‘ F «ak | There is no doubt that a few years hence, the persevering and ill-rewarded toils of 

With original illustrations. Adapted to the use of Universities and High | ghis jearned scholar will be looked back upon with sincere gratitude, by all who love 

Schools, and for popular reading. | the study of our incompirable language. in its better snd more sinewy part. If Dr. K, 
is, as we suppose, a foreigner, he has acquired a mastery of English which is marvel- 

BY M. A. DWIGHT. loux, and which, by the by, shows the advantyge to be ey from Anglo Saxon. 

i i i These volumes, taken in connexion with the grammar, and the forthcoming glossary, 
— ete Intzodeatiog by Taveras Lew, Profeseor of Greek in the | will make it easy for any private stndent to make himself acquainted with that delight. 
University of New York. 12mo. half bound, $1 50. ful old toneue, to which we owe almost all our words of endexrment, such ns home, 

“ Asa book of reference for the general reader, we know not its equal. The infor- futher, mother, brother, sister ; almost all our names of English flowers, as daisy. cow- 
mation it contains is almost as necessary to the active reader of modern literature, as for ‘slip, primrose, nosegay ; and abundance of the short, monosyllsbic, pungent nouns, 
the professed scholar.”— Home Journal. ' which half-learned tofks would barter away for se-quiped tian latinisms. We mean 

“A valuable addition to our elementiry school books, being written in good tasteand such as dell, dale. wrath, wealth, knave, thrust. churl, wreath, and soul. The prelimi- 
with ability. and well adapted to popular instruction.”— Prof. Webster, Principa of the nary essay prepares the way, by tracing very clearly: the livenge of the Anglo-Saxon 
Free Academy, NY. language: it is a valuable contribution to Ethnology.”"— Presbyterian. 


G. P. PUTNAM, Pvustuisuer, New York. 


Professor of Chemistry in the Free Academy, New York. 
12mo. In preparation. 
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THE PENANCE OF ROLAND: 


A ROMANCE OF THE PEINE FORTE ET DURE; 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


BY HENRY B. HIRST. 
Author of ‘*Endymion,’’ &c. Fe. 


1 volume 18mo. 


W. D. TICKNOR & COMPANY, 


jy28 2t , BOSTON. 

















COLLEZIONE DE’ MIGLIORI AUTORI ITA.-, 
LIANI. 


ALFIERI.—Opere complete. 1 gros vol. in-8o. 
—— Tragedie scelte. 1 vol. in-12 et in 32. 
ARIOSTO.— Orlando furioso ¢ le Satire, con note. 


4 vol. in-80 
enumate em 3 vol. in-32. 
BOCCACCI10.—II Deecamerone. 1 vol. in-12. 
BRANCIA.—Tesoro delle poesia italiana. 1 
gros vol. in-8o. 
BOTTO.—Storia d'Italia, dal 1789 al 1814. 4 
vol. in-8o. 
CASTI.—Opere seelte. 1 vol. in-32. 
COLLETTA.—Storia di Napoli, dal 1734, sino 
al 1825. 2 vol. in-8o. 





DANTE.—La divina Commedia. 
et in-12, et in-32. 
FOSCOLO (Uao).—Opere scelte. 
GOLDONI.—Commedie scelte. 
in-32. 


1 vol. in-80., 


1 vol. in-8o. 
1 vol. in-12 et 
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MACCHIAVELLI.—Opere scelte. 

-——— Il Principe. 1 vol. in-32. 

MANZONI.—I promessi sposi. 
in-12, et in-32, 

Tragedie e Poesie. Complete 1 vol. in-So. 

Opere poetiche. 1 vol. in-32. 

——— La Colonna infame. 1 vol. in-12. 


MARONCELLI.—Alle mie Prigioni Addizioni. 
1 vol. in-12. 

METASTASIO.—Opere scelte. 
et in-12, et in-32. 

MONTI.—Opere. 1 vol. in 32 et in-80. 

NICCOLINI.—Tragedie scelte ed altre rime. 
vol. in-12. 

NOVELLIERI ITALIANI.—Antichi e moderni. 
2 vol. in 80. 

NOTA.—Commedie complete. 


Commedie scelte, 1 vol. ia-12. 


1 vol. in Bo. 


1 vol. in-80., et 








1 vol. in-8o., 
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5 vol. in-12. 
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& SON, 411 Broadway. 


PARINI.—II Giorno ed altre poesie. | yo} in-39 

PELLICO.—Le mie Prigioni. 
in-12, etin-32._ - 

Francesca da Rimini ed altre rime. 

PETRARCA.—Le Rime. 

POETI ITALIANI CONTEMPORAQE| 
Maggiori e minori. 1 gross vol. in-80, 

PROSATORI ITALIANI—Antichi ¢ mode 
3 vol. in-8o. 

QUATTRO POETI ITALIANT (1)—Dayy: 
Petrarca, Ariosto, ‘Tasso, 1 vol. petit in 80. 

ROSINI.—Il Conte Ugolina della Gherarde 
1 vol. in-12. 

TASSO.—La Gerusalemme liberata e |’ Aminta 
1 vol. in 8o., et in-12, et in-32. 


TEATRO ITALIANO.—Antico ¢ moderno. | 
grand vol. in 80. 


1 vol. M-8o., et 





1 vol. in-32, 
1 vol. in-12 et in-32 
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| 
CHARACTERISTICS | 


TUCKERMAN'S 
OF LITERATURE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE GENIUS OF 
DISTING UISHED MEN. 


A neat 12mo vol. Price 75 cents. 





The name of Tuckerman is sufficient assurance that, 
both as regards style and matter, this book is a good one. | 
It is a series of analytical portraits of celebrated writers in 
different departinents of literature, each designed to illus- 
trate some particular phase of mind. To say that these 
portraits are tastefully, correctly, and impartially drawn, 
would be halting praise. They are vivid, life-like pic- 
tures. They make us so well acquainted with each indi- | 
vidual mind, that we soon become half inclined to think 
we see the author in bodily form before us, with its pecu- 
liar characteristics stamped upon his features.—Courier. | 

Mr. Tuckerman is completely at home in all investiga- | 
tions into the peculiar qualities of English literary men. | 
His highly cultivated taste and judicious criticisms never 
fail to command the reader’s attention, and to stimulate | 
him to the refining study of the standard works of our lan- | 
guage.— Bulletin. 

Those who like to think ss they read will find much 
pleasure in this delightful volume.— Balt. American. 

For a companion under a tree in the present season, we | 
could commend few books as confidently as “ The Cha- | 
racteristics of Literature”) by Tuckerman—a gentle- 
thoughted, discriminating, tasteful series of analytical 
portraits of distinguished men, just published.— Home | 
Journal, 

The idea is a happy one, that of delineating the various 
forms of jiterary character, by selecting some single speci- 
men from each class and analysing its peculiarities. The 
execution is distinguished by the good sense and good 
taste which mark most of Mr. ‘Tuckerman’s criticisms.— 
Evening Post. 

Mr. ‘Tuckerman never attempts anything that he does | 
not thoroughly perform. Equally successful both in prose 
and verse in this volame, be has thrown the graceful , 
charm of his polished diction around the characters he 
has selected for analysis. No one can take up the book 
without being delighted at every step of their progress.— 
Boston Atlas. 

LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
Philadel phia. 

Jy 2tf | 
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CHAPMAN’S—s” 


American Drawing-Book. 


NUMBER THREE. 


Subject.—-PERSPECTIVE. 


iy Publisher has the pleasure to announce that the 
greater portion of the Copy and the Engravings for 
the Third Number of the DRAWING-BOOK hive been 
received from the Author (who is now in Paris), «nd un- 
less some unforeseen accident should occur in the trans- 
mission of the copy or the proofs, the next number will be 
ready | 


‘ } 
Early in September. | 

It is the intention of the author to complete the Fourth 
Number before leaving Paris; and if he is able to do so, 
it will be ready for publication in February or March | 


next. 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 
jy Clinton Hall, N. Y. 


| KLEPERT Atlas von Hellas, $7 50. 


Outlines to Shakspeare, 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


2 Barclay street, New York, 
OFFERS FOR SALE 
RETZSCH’S OUTLINES 


SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS, 


ORIGINAL EDITION, 
Hundred Plates. 


In One Volume. 


One 


The attention of the public is respectfully called to 
this Cheap and Elegant Edition of the renowned and hith- 
erto unparalleled Artist. 


A liberal discount to the Trade. 


WINER, biblisches Realwérterbuch. 3d edition, just 
compl. 2 vols. half calf. Leipzig, 1848, $8. 





Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Sprachidioms. 
Half calf. Leipzig, 1844, $2 25. 


| KOERIGSFELD, lateinische Hymnen & Gesiinge aus 


dem Mittelalter, mit Bemerkungen von A. W. v. Schle- 
gel. Bonn, 1847, bound, $1 12. 


CALVINI commentarius in Ncevum Testamentum. Berlin, 
1838, 7 vols. half calf, $8 50. 


NEANDER (A.)—Geschichte der Pflanzung und Leitang 
der chrislichen Kirche durch die Apostel. 2 vuis. half 
calf (with beautiful maps), Hamburg, 1847, 4th edition, 
$4 25. 

(This is the best his- 

torical atlas in existence, containing 24 beautiful en- 

graved maps.) 





Bibel-Atlas nach den neuesten und besten Hiilfs- 
quellen. Berlin, 1847, $1. je23 tf 


~ 'T'o Publishers and Printers. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS, 
Artists and Engravers on Wood, 


From London. 

EG toinform Publishers, Printers, etc., that they are 

prepared to execute any description of work in the 
above line in a first-rate manner. A large assortment of 
specimens may be seen in every style of the Art. 
LESLIE, TRAVER & RENNIE, 

86 Broadway, N. Y., 
Opposite Trinity Church. 


J. K. FISHER, 


Historical and Portrait Painter, 
179 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. n2@5 
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ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS. 
285 Broadway, 
HAVE JUST ISSUED 


LOYOLA; 


Or, Jesuitism in its Rudiments. 


By ISAAC TAYLOR. 
Author of the “ Natural History of Enthusiasm,” 
&c. I2mo. $1. 


“ The announcement of an extended work on such a 
topic, from the masterly pen of the Author of the ‘ Natur! 
History of Enthusiasm,’ will be received by thinking 
minds with great satisfaction. For breadth and compre 
hensiveness of thought, impartiality of spirit, aecuricy of 
logic, and energy and clearness of style, there is provably 
no living ethical writer that surpasses him: and on the 
field he now travels he is peculiarly at home.  Aniysis 
of character and the philosophical exposition of the 
causes of things are his forte; he has a_ problem in the 
lifeand echievements of Loyola which engages the full 
scope of his talents. There are novel positions in the 
work ; all Protestants will nut agree with him; but the 
grand outline he presents and the penetrating dnd ener- 
getic vision with which he scans the system of Loyola 
and its ramifications into the body not only of Romanisw 
bat of Protestant creeds and of the social and civil state, 
will extort the admiration ofall readers, and prove a pr 
foundly suggestive and instructive, if not entirely couclu- 
sive argument. The historic and personal sketches are 
admirable. They evince the skill of a master puinter, and 
the reader will find an absorbing interest pervading the 
work.” —WN. Y. Evangelist. Jesu 











A CARD. 
To Strangers Visiting the City of New York 
\ M. A. COLMAN again issues his card of thanks, 
and an invitation to the 
EMPORIUM OF ART ROOMS, AND FREE GAL- 
LERY OF TUE FINE ARTS, 
| No. 304 Broadway, Third Corner above the Park 
(Formerly known as Colman’s Literary Rooms, 
No. 203 Broauway), where 
OLD and NEW BOOKS, in almost every department of 
literature, including the most Popular New Publications 
are to be had at the lowest prices. Many handred fine Ui! 
Paintings, by ancient and modern artists. 
BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, 
Of every variety of subject, many of which are equal 
if not superior to Paintings. 
LIBRARIES supplied upon the best terms, 
Guide Books, Views of Cities, Tiavelling Maps, and Fancy 
Stationery, are to be had here. 
Mr. Colman still is desirous of disposing of his entire 
business upon liberal terms. : 
| Wm. A. Greene, bis book keeper, has the privilete . 
transacting business on his own account at his store mil 
Vy: - ‘ 
To Editors and Publishers. 
Te Subscribers are Agents for all Popul«r wee. 
Monthly, and Quarterly Publications of the day, 4 
will act as Agents for others, if addressed at PeT:ss 
Buren, N. Y. 
We take half pay in Books, Magazines, &c. 
Wa. R. SCRIVEN & CO., 
Petersburgh, N.Y. 
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ATLAS NEW BOOKS IN PREPARATION.| JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
ro The following Works will be issued by | STEEL PENS. 
pANA ON ZOOPHYTES |CAREY & HAR T;) 
— PHILADELPHIA. | ryvny 7 i 1p e ae 
LEA & BLANCHARD 4 MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE 
THIERS’ NAPOLEON. VOL. 2. 91 Joun Srreer, corner oF Goin, 


Uniform — the ie and coarse Editions, in cloth gilt | N, York 
and cloth gilt backs. (Now ready.) avew ork. 
An Atlas 


II. ~ : 
To accompany THE POTTLETON LEGACY. Fe et ee 


PARALLELED. The annual sale, reaching now ONE 

A STORY ; + , Ww PAD "2 
Dana on Loophytes. Of Town and Country. HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con- 
By ALBERT SMITH | clusively the favor with which it has been reecived by 
Complete in one volume, 160 pages, price 25 ets. both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
OF THE UL combination of DURABILITY With ELasTicrTy, adaptation 


‘ va in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- 
CON CREGAN. Part 6. ac 
UN ITED STATES EXPLORING dina wiilnst daateniea writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
EXPEDITION. By SAMUEL LOVER ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


-_—— 


PUBLISH THIS DAY 


Being the Ninth Volume of the Publications 


In one imperial folio volume, handsomely half Price 6; cts. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
bound in morocco. 


and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


IV. 
THE MANUFACTURE OF IRON. 
IN ALL ITS VARIOUS BRANCHES. PRINCIPALIT | A 
Colored after Nature. By FREDRICK OVERMAN, 
Of this magnificent work, but very few copies Mining Engineer. 

have been prepared beyond the number required to Illustrated by 150 Engravings. ; 
supply subscribers. Those desirous of purchas- v. CALIGRAPHIC. 
ing will, therefore, see the necessity of making | LIFE OF MAXIMILIAN ROBESPIERRE, 

immediate application. With Extracts from his Correspondence. 

—_—_— By G. H. LEWES. 


Also Lately Issued "1: WASHINGTON PEN, 


, |MEMOIRS OF MARIE ANTOINETTE 
DANA ON ZOOPHYTES : ieee poh MSE Tintog ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 


Being the Eighth Volume of the Publications (Uniform with “ Memoirs of Josephine "*}. 


of the In 2 vols. 12mo., cloth extra gilt. PATENT, DAMASC US, 


. ° T 
U. S. EXPLORING EXPEDITION. bie PERUVIAN, 


PHYSICAL ASTRONOMY. NEW YORK FOUNTAIN 
Large i ial quarto, with Woodcuts. . 
padeiiasiSalinegness ts — By SIEk JOBN BRERSCHELL. These are adapted to moderate strength of 
In one volume 12mo. 


3 > ase 
Hale’s vm. Hand Writing. 


Ethnology and Philology ; FSP ce TER ON. PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 


A Romance of London. 


Being the Seventh Volume of the Publications} py SIR &. BULWER LYTTON. |DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 


of the Third American from the 4th London Edition. 


IX. E ‘ & 
MEMOIRS OF ANNE BOLEYN, ee 
Queen of Henry VIIL. 


‘omiuane By MISS BENGER. VICTORIA 
WILKES’S x 


Narrative THE DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP-BOOK ig 


OF THE For 1850. C R O T O N ‘ 
. se Elegantly Illustrated by 20 superb Plates. 
v, 8, Exploring Expedition. | The most popular Pens—for a light and 


In 1 vol. quarto, richly gilt. 
In six magnificent imperial quarto volumes. XL. hl 
With over 100 Steel Engravings. SOUTHEY’S hag peas AND fine hand. 
ESSAYS. : : 
Two hundred woodeuts, and numerous Maps . { The Cards of the Croton comprise six 
Uniform with “ Macaulay's,” and * Carlyle’s 
and Charts. Miscellanies.”’ beautiful views of the Croton 


n XU. Water- Works. 
Another Edition. LEAVES FROM THE NOTE BOOK 
In cix imperial octavo volumes. or 4 |LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
: . MISSISSIPPI STEAM DOCTOR, ¥, . xy 
Wuh all the Illustrations. With Iinecrations by Destey. PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 


XIII. BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 


~ ¥ THE RUBY for 1850, : 
Another Edition. With 10 Engravings. AND MAPPING. 


WITH SIXTY-ONE STEEL PLATES 





EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS. 





For Bold and rapid writing, 
U. S. EXPLORING EXPEDITION, 


Large imperial quarto, with two Maps. 





Price twenty-five dollars. 


In five octavo volumes, XIV. 


With three hundred Illustrations. PRINCESS LAMBALLE’S MEMOIRS. 


. Holders of every description, &c. 
Price Ten Dollars. By A LADY OF RANK. Y 


a4 tf je%3 tf Uniform with “ Memoirs of Josephine.” jyi tt HENRY OWEN, Agent. 


A large assortment of cuear Pens in boxes. 
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INTERESTING WORK ON FRANCE. 





HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY. 


from Mav, 1848. 


By J. F. CORKRAN, Esq. 


NOW READY. 
12mo. Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, 90 cents. 


“ We have rarely met with a publication more distinctly and certainly destined for immediate and general reading, than ‘ this strange, eventful his 


¢ 
LOIV ys 


Mr. Corkran’s great attraction lies in his Portrait Gallery. We know what the acts have been, and he sets the actors painted from and to the life, befor 
our eyes. An acute observer, called by personal duties to watch every turn of this memorable drama, his views of it are singularly lucid. We {o||ow 


the train as if we belonged to it, and witnessed its results. And now one individual appears prominently, and then another, till we have all the 


distin- 


guished men of the last year, and of the present epoch, and of the future development, paraded in succession, with a clear understanding of their past 
courses, their changes, their connexions, their (probable) objects, their positions in regard to parties, factions, and the public, and, in short, their characters 


and relations to the stirring questions which must continue to agitate France and have a powerful effect upon the destinies of Europe.”—Lond. Lit. Gaz. 


SO 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A SECOND VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES. 
By SIR CHARLES LYELL, F.R-S. 


President of the Geological Society of London, Author of “ The Principles 
of Geology,” and “ Travels in North America.” 2 vols. 12mo. muslin, 
$1 50; paper, $1 20. 


“ Notwithstanding the great merit of the ‘Author's previous Travels in America, we 
think the present superior. The narrative, it strikes us, is less interrupted by the intro- 
duction of geological topics, and the interest of the geology is greater. The country 
visited has more attraction. The Valley of the Mississippi and the primitive places in 
New England, though so opposite in character, are alike fresh and interesting. The 
Southern States are not altogether new to Sir Charlies Lyell, as he visited them before ; 
but his explorations are more extensive, and we think more thorough on this occasion. 
He also travelled at the exciting time of the Oregon dispute, and when the Mexican 
war wasimpending. Another point that impresses itself on the reader is the rapid 
advances that America is yearly making in material prosperity. Brief as was the lapse 
of time between the two visits, Sir Charles continually observed remarkable changes ; 
though perhaps not more in any one place than may be observed in some outskirts of 
London, when prosperity and a full money-market hus stimulated building epecuia- 
tions. Possibly there is this substantial difference, that the American improvements are 
the result of a more efficient demand, and pay better. 

>“ It is less as a book of travels that the Visit is to be regarded than as an account of 
remarkable scenery and natural phenomena, and a picture of manners and society. In 
both these points of view Sir Charles Lyell possessed great advantages. He looks at 
Nature with learned as well as pictorial eyes. He not only sees her wonders and her 
beauties, but he knows their sources and consequences ; so that he informs as well as 
pleases the mind ; and we think this is done more agreeably than on his first journey.” 
— London Spectator. 


“This is very pleasant and at the same time very instructive reading. Sir Charles 
Lyell ranges with great ease, liveliness, and rapidity, over an infinite variety of subjects, 
religious, scientific, political, social— from the most profound i:quiries into the structure 
of the Immense continent of North America, and the institutions, the resourees, the 
destiny of the mighty nation which is spreading over it with such unexampled activity, 
down to the lightest touches of Transathuntic character and manners. Now we are 
discussing the grooves and indentations which the icebergs have left. as they grated over 
the rocks, when great part of Canada and the United States formed the bottom of an 
unfathomed ocean ; we are taking measures of the enormous coal-fields, as large as 
most Enropean kingdoms, which promise to be the wealth and strength of this great 
federation ; or we are calculating the thousinds of years before man became an inha- 
bitant of our planet, when the Mississippi began to accumulate its Delta. We are now 
amusing ourselves among the everyday topics of American steambouts and railroads, 
with incidental anecdotes of the language, habits, modes of feeling in the various races 
and classes or conditions of Amerienn citizens ; we may almost see the growth of cities 
springing into existence, we trust under happier auspices, asin a more genial clime, but 
hardly less rapidly, than that which Milton describes as ‘ rising ike an exhalation.” 
We are discussing the exhausted Oregon question, the inexhaustible Slavery question ; 
even to the Millerites, a set of fanatic impostors and dupes, who, &c. * * * 
Sir Charles Lyeli’s present volumes will command the interest of the ordinary 
reader in a much higher degree than his former valuable Tour."—London Quarterly 
Review. 





DANTE’S INFERNO, 
A Literal Prose Translation by Dr. Cariye. 


12mo. muslin, $i]. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 82 Cliff street, New York. 


HILDRETH’S HISTORY OF THE ,UNITED STATES 
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“ The writer's style is remarkably clear and transparent, without pretension, and 
eminently adapted to the subject.”"— Watchman and Observer. 

“ An unostentatious narration of events with a perspicuity and brevity which we 
cannot too highly commend. 

“ Mr. Hildreth’s facility for orderizing is remarkable. From the immense amount of 
material at his disposal he has arranged and so culled that, without omitting a link in 
the chain of evidence, he has introduced nothing superfluous or that is uninteresting to 
the reader. 

“ The style of Mr. Hildreth is ever energetic and scholar-like, and well suited to the 
dignity of history. It relieves and freshens even the dry details of statistics.” —M: 
tropolis. 

* It commends itself by a nervous and energetic style, by the perspicuity and clear- 
ness of the narrative, by the fairness and impartiality of its tone, and by the exceeding 
interest and value of the narrative to which it is devoted.” —Albany Atlas, 
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“ The work is obviously the fruit of uncommon research. We know of no other in 
any department of history that cites such a body of authorities, many of which are not 
accessible even to scholars on this side the Atlantic.”"—Newark Advertiser. 

* This is evidently a work of great research. Itis brief and condensed, giving the 
results of the author's examinations in general terms, referring to numerous authorities 
for the minute details, which go to make up the materials which form the bis of 
the author's statements. [t is a work for the scholar, and will doubtless be He! 


esteemed by men of learning interested in the religious history of the pst.” 
testant Churchman. 








“This work is from one of the greatest masters in this department of tenrnirf, of 
which the present age or any agecan boast. The author possesses the true spirit of an 
historian, and Jeaves the record of well authenticated facts to niake its own way, and cx- 
ert its legitimate influence without the aid of any inferences or speculations of his own. 
The work is literally burdened with learning; and yet as this is thrown into the form 
of notes. it does not embarrass the common reader, while it is arich feast to the thorough 
student."— Albany Atlas. 

* As history it is rigidly impartial, and therefore well suited for a text book.”—Bal- 
timore American. 

“A vast amount of information and large stores of learning are compressed into these 
two handsome volumes. * * * Considered apart from the voluminous notes, the work 
will be found one of the best condensed histories in the English language. It contains 
everything necessary for the general reader, and is not burdened with discussions. In 
view of the growing importance of ecclesiastical history to this country, for our pole- 
mics have discovered its importance in controversy, the publication of Dr. Gieseler’s 
work is seasonable, not only as an aid to the student, but as a valuable synopsis, by the 
reading of which the non-professional intelligent reader may familiarize himself with, 
and satisfactorily test whatever is advanced upon the subject, in connexion with the 
controversies of the day."’"— Commercial. 

“ Itis a valuable work, reliable for its impartiality.”"—Highland Courier. 
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